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THE SCHOOL ARTS 


MAGAZINE 


VOL. XIV, NO. 4 


The Editorial 


THE SAME OLD PROBLEM 


WICE I have “taken my pen in 

hand” to write something for this 
December number, and twice I have 
postponed the writing for the excellent 
reason that I could think of nothing to 
say. Can you name two more worn- 
to-a-frazzle topics than Christmas and 
Object Drawing? Except, of course, 
the weather. Charles Dudley Warner 
used to say, “There is nothing about 
which people talk so much and do so 
little, as the weather.”” Had he been a 
drawing teacher he might have said that 
about Object Drawing,—our béte noire, 
our retarded, sub-normal, exceptional 
child, our sick man with whom we have 
to sit up nights. 

But before we consider his case let me 
wish you all a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. We will start cheer- 
fully, anyhow. And first, 

ALL GOOD WISHES TO ALL. 

Mes compliments les plus distingue, 
as the French put it, to those who have 
stayed with the Scnoot Arts Maaa- 
ZINE from the first. Some who are 
reading this Editorial read my first 
Christmas sermon from the text, “Some- 
body ought to start a reform in Christ- 
mas gifts,” in the December number of 
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DECEMBER, 1914 


Point of View 


the Scooot Arts Maaazing, the first 
year of this twentieth century. The 
Magazine was then called the Applied 
Arts Book, and edited by Mr. Daniels. 
They have read every number issued for 
thirteen years. To these faithful friends 
I owe a debt of gratitude beyond cal- 
culation. During all that time the 
consciousness of their faith, their friend- 
ship, and their support, has been meat 
and drink and martial music to me. 
To you, dear old comrades, the merriest 
Christmas ever and the happiest New 
Year. 

And next, a word to those who have 
but recently joined the Vanguard, the 
regiment of Athena Promachos (“the 
marcher in front’’),—for such are the 
subscribers to the Schoo, Arts MaGa- 
ZINE. You will have the merriest of 
Christmases and the happiest of New 
Years, simply because you take the 
MaaazineE! On the testimony of the 
“dldest inhabitants” I can assure you 
that it will halve your sorrows and 
double your pleasures every month 
during 1915. Your holiday season has 
just begun! The Maaazine will give 
you many a day free from worry over 
poverty of ideas. It will make your 
work a pleasure, so that every day will 
be full of happiness. 
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SOME CHRISTMAS POETRY 


While I cannot say anything new 
about Christmas, others can. Here is 
a verse by a Boston banker: 


“Peace and Goodwill,” the angels sang, 

That Christmas far away; 

And vested choir and surpliced priest 
Mimic the song to-day. 

Meanwhile the peaceless earth is filled 
With hatred, greed and wrong. 

When shall Thy kingdom come, oh Christ? 
How long, oh Lord, how long! 


Wdward A. Church 


And here is a poem by the supervising 
principal of a large grammar school, 
Hartford, Connecticut: 


“Peace on the Earth,’’—still, still earth needs 
To hear the chant it slowly heeds; 

Still patient Heaven waits and yearns 

To give the boon its folly spurns. 


Yet ring, glad bells, perchance its ear 
Some day may catch your meaning clear. 
Ring! For an hour all else gives way 
And Love is Lord on Christmas day. 
Solon P. Davis 


Mr. Davis was formerly, as everybody 
knows, supervisor of drawing for the 
city. 

And here is one from 
primary teacher: 


a successful 


How brave to be a Christmas Star, 
That eager shepherds led! 

But T would choose the little lighi 
Reside the manger bed. 


It stole throughout the stable door 
A joyous throng to greet, 

Its golden finger in the dark 
Made bright the silent street. 


Most wonderful the Christmas Star, 
A King o’er all the land; 
But oh, my little Light, you kissed 
The Christ Child’s darling hand! 
Kate Louise Brown 


And here is a poem by the librarian 
of the Cincinnati Museum of Art: 


Christmas brought us wreaths of holly— 
Prickly-green, all shining bright 

With its lamps of gay delight:— 

And I thought—how melancholy 

If no berries decked the holly! 


Red bird flashed along the snow 
As he passed | caught the note 
Round and shining from his throat 
And I knew that I had found 
Holly-berries cast in sound :-- 
What if I should never know 
Redbirds in a world of snow? 
Elizabeth Kellogg 


Perhaps you have caught a glimpse 


of glory even amid the thorny leaves 
of object drawing. I hope so. Believe 


me, Object Drawing is 


SOME PROBLEM! 


Excuse the slang, for it best expresses, 
I am sure, our consensus of opinion, at 
the present time. I have just finished 
a four thousand mile journey through 
eight states, where 1 had a chance to see 
exhibitions of school work from some 
thirty towns and cities. The poorest 
results of teaching, from Boston to the 
Black Hills, are to be seen in object 
drawing. Only in the Hackley Manual 
Training School, Muskegon, and in 
certain grades of the public 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, did I find 
results equal in excellence to the best 
these ex- 


schools, 


results in other topics. In 
ceptional the drawings 
beautyful. I wondered if beauty were 
the aim rather than the illustration of a 
perspective principle. 


cases, were 


BEAUTY AS AN AIM 


ce 


It has been said that “if you get 
simple beauty and naught else you get 
224 
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about the best thing God invents.” 
And why? Because getting beauty 
you are sure to get much else. As Em- 
erson once said to Beauty: 


‘All that’s good and great with thee 
Works in close conspiracy.” 


A beautiful bit of brush rendering. 


Get a boy to produce a beautiful spelling 
paper, and he has omitted thumb marks, 
dog’s ears, blots, and mistakes. Get 
him to work for beauty in his booklet, 
and he will spare no pains to have it 
right. 

Of course, in the lower grades, before 
the recognition of beauty as such is 
common, beauty cannot be a conscious 
aim in representation. Nevertheless, 


the free offhand technique of primary 


children is frequently charming. Beau- 

ty is there already. As we ascend 

through the grades beauty should re- 
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ceive more and more attention, beauty 
not only in subject matter, in arrange- 
ment, in delineation, but in technique— 
the mere handling of the means of 
expression. 

Walter Sargent once brought me a 


Claud 8. Hammock. 


drawing of a hemisphere in outline, to 
illustrate an article of his for the ScHoon 
Arts Macazine. “What a beautiful 
ellipse!” I exclaimed. “I’m glad you 
like it,” said Mr. Sargent in his quiet 
way; “I redrew it seventeen times.” 
Here is a wash drawing, from an article 
in the Scnoot Arts MaGazInge, Jan- 
uary, 1909, by Claud 8. Hammock. 
The subject is commonplace enough, a 
wooden bushel basket; but what a 
beautiful piece of work it is! The 
perfectly sure, adequate, clear, spark- 
ling brush work makes even so simple 
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a thing a work of fine art. Now look 
at the Old Mill. Could you imagine a 
less promising subject! Mr. D. B. Up- 
dike of the Merrymount Press, Boston, 


it into such a charming pattern of dark 
and light, that the homely old mill be- 
came a thing of beauty. The technique 
in this case is about all there is! 
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A pen drawing of rare distinction from a most commonplace subject. 
By Will A, Dwiggins. 


was furnished a photograph of this old 
mill in Milton for use in printing an 
advertisement for a certain brand of 
paper made by the Tileston & Hollings- 
worth Co. Mr. Updike, an artist in his 
craft, knew what to do. He gave the 
photograph to Will Dwiggins, a de- 
signer and illustrator, who interpreted 


VARIOUS PHASES OF BEAUTY 


By aiming at beauty our problem is 
simplified and made definite. Suppose, 
for example, the subject is a group com- 
posed of an apple and a half apple. 
This may be studied in at least the fol- 
lowing ways: 
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1. As a problem in delineation in 
pencil. 
For beauty of line. 
As a problem in space division in 
line. 
For beauty of related areas. 
As a problem in decorative compo- 
sition; strong outlines with flat 
coloring. 
For beauty of pattern. 
As a problem in dark and light, in 
ink and brush. 
For beauty in notan. 
As a problem in pictorial rendering 
in water color. 
For beauty of coloring. 
As a problem in pictorial rendering 
in charcoal. 
For beauty of light and shade. 


As a problem in rendering for a 


reproducing process,—line, half- 
tone, Ben Day, or any other. 
For beauty of interpretation. 
I am convinced that half our troubles 
in object drawing arise through our 


vagueness. The children do not know 
just what we want them to try to do. 
Is not the aim always the putting down 
on paper of certain selected facts, by 
means of a certain medium? 

“Draw what you see”’ will never give 
good results in object drawing. 

“Remember the rules of perspective”’ 
will never give good results in object 
drawing. 

“Illustrate your story” will never 
give good results in object drawing. 

“Learn the symbol and use it” will 
never give good results in object draw- 
ing. 

We must teach the children to tell as 
beautifully as they can with a certain 
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selected medium, certain selected facts 
from among the many the object pre- 
sents In a word our aim should be 
“One thing at a time and that done 
well” in model and object drawing, as 
in everything else. And in this case 
“done well” means done so that beauty 
is the obvious result. 


HIS MAJESTY, THE OWL 


The Owl was selected as the Decem- 
ber bird for various reasons. Since 
Shakespeare’s time he has been asso- 
ciated with the coming of winter, and 
from before times long passed, with 
night and death. “The year is dying; 
let him die”; and let the owl, symbol 
also of wisdom, sit above him, staring 
into the future. Probably the owl’s 
ability to sit still and stare, first at- 
tracted the attention of primitive man, 
and brought him man’s respect as a bird 
of wisdom. The owl has been the sym- 
bol of wisdom since the days of the early 
Greeks at least. He was sacred to 
Athena, and appeared upon the coins 
of Athens nearly two thousand years 
ago. Olive Thorne Miller says, “Owls 
have little flaps of skin with which they 
can shut up their ears when they wish 
to be quiet.”” Every owl but Sidney 
Lanier’s seems to have made good use 
of that membrane. About all the two 
hundred kinds throughout the world 
sleep during the noisy day, and hunt 
during the silent night. They are man’s 
most active friends in the warfare with 
moles, mice, rats, and the like. Hawks 
hunt these little rodents by day, but the 
owls hunt them by night, when they are 
most aggressive. Owls nest about any- 
where they please, but always lay pure 
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white eggs. Perhaps the best thing for 
children to learn about the owl is this: 


“* A wise old owl sat in ah oak; 

The more he saw the less he spoke; 

The less he spoke the more he heard; 

Why aren’t we more like that wise old bird?” 


THE COLORED INSERT 


The Frontispiece this month is an 
excellent fac-simile reproduction, by 
the Suffolk Engraving Co. of Boston, 
from a drawing made out of doors by 
John Creighton, an eighth grade pupil, 
Thomaston, Maine. This drawing was 
awarded First Prize in the American 
Crayon Company’s Crayon Investiga- 
tion Contest, October, 1914. It is 


inserted in this particular number of 
the Magazine because it illustrates so 
well the application of the principles of 
model and object drawing in an out-of- 
door subject. The whole thing is 
drawn so directly, and colored so har- 
moniously, even to the mount, well 
related to the hues of the picture, that 
one could hardly hope to see a bet- 
ter result from the grammar grades. 

There are still honors and prizes— 
won in these 
contests. Read the announcement on 
the back covers of the ScHooLt ARTs 
MAGAZINES and let your pupils get into 
the game. They.will enjoy it. These 
Contests furnish a real motive for pro- 
ductive effort. 


valuable prizes—to be 


























A Live 
and Better Results 


By Flora 


Interest 
in Object Drawing 
B. Potter 


Supervisor of Drawing, Johnstown, Pa. 





T a series of 

grade conferen- 
ces on Representa- 
tion, I laid emphasis 
on the illustration of 
Fairy tales, the per- 
sonification of ani- 
mals, and the having 
a good time gener- 
ally with the Draw- 
ing, while developing 
a few of the underlying principles of 
picture making and perspective. Many 
of the teachers were dubious but all 
A few weeks 








Flora B. Potter 


agreed to try my way. 
later, one of the teachers said to me, “I 
never have seen the children draw as 


they do this year. They just love it! 
It surely is wonderful what interest in 
the subject can do.” Occasionally, I 
meet the little children on the street, 
and they greet me by saying,—“‘ We 
drew those rats and rabbits for you, to- 
day’”’—and one knows they have been 
having a good time with their freehand 
drawing. 

Armed with a “Mother Goose,” a 
number of Walter Crane’s “Picture 
Books,”’ and some of Arthur Rackam’s 
illustrations, we started out to make 
pictures. 

In the first year, it was ‘The House 
that Jack Built”; “‘The Three Bears’ 
House’’; the “Home of Peter Rabbit”; 
sometimes cutting; other times drawing, 
but always using a simple symbol or 
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type as an interpretative image to help 
build others. Sometimes I cut Peter 
Rabbit from paper for the children that 
they might enjoy having the story 
dramatized immediately; at other times 
they work it out themselves and with 
the use of the sandtable. 

In the second year, I gave the sym- 
bol of a rat which we learned; a full 
curve for the back, a sharp line for the 
nose, dot for the eye, the figure three 
for the ears, an S for his hip, and a long 
tail, as developed by Miss Whittier, 
University of Chicago. Then came the 
“Three Blind Mice’’; “The rat that ate 
the malt”; “Cinderella,” etc. (See 
Plate I.) Step by step we learn how 
to put things together; but most of all 
we are developing a habit of expressing 
ideas with the pencil so that drawing 
seems a matter of course. 

In the third year, we try to improve 
the flat symbols previously learned, and 
to make things look round. “The 
Three Bears’ bowls” with their steam- 
ing porridge. Birthday cakes, drums, 
and all sorts of nice things now appear 
on our papers. 

Using the symbols or types already 
memorized, the children in the fourth 
year learn to express them with brush 
and ink, making silhouettes. As soon 
as the brush technique is mastered, new 
forms are learned, giving especial atten- 
tion to proportion. By the use of a few 
action lines, we draw all sorts of pic- 











A LIVE INTEREST IN OBJECT 


DRAWING 


POTTER 








THREE BLIND MICE. 


Puate I. Tracings from crayon drawings by pri- 
mary children illustrating the freedom with 
which a symbol once learned may be manipulated. 


tures; boys selling papers, girls jumping 
rope, “Jack-be-nimble,” etc. 

The fifth year brings us to the use of 
the pencil, and it is always a struggle. 
We begin by drawing good round circles 
and then turning them into spherical 
objects such as balls, fruits, and vege- 
tables, by adding details. From these 
we draw the round thing we like best, 
making it just as near reality as possible. 


This drawing we enclose, learning the 
three elements of a picture, object, 


ground, background. Later, we learn 
how to group, placing one object in 
front of another. I often draw one of 
the objects for the children until they 
learn how, and then we make rows of 
rats, rabbits, etc., by just “doubling 
lines,”” —drawing each one higher up 
and a little smaller than the first one. 
See Plate IT. 

A problem for the sixth year is the 
foreshortened circle—the ellipse. We 
practice ellipses and then draw pictures 
of bowls, clocks. ete. Illustrate ‘“ Bak- 
ing Day,” “An Ice Cream Treat,” 
“Three Wise Men from Gotham,” and 
riddles, until we know how to make the 
ellipse and show how hemispherical and 
cylindrical things look. 

In the seventh year we draw pictures 


of objects with square corners when 
they are straight in front of us. To 
begin, we learn a type, the box, and by 
re-drawing it in various proportions, we 
can turn it into tables, chairs, sleds, 
and all sorts of fascinating things. We 
used Miss Gearhart’s suggestions and 
put Peter Rabbit to bed; we made many 
other illustrations; for example, the 
oven and cage in “Hansel and Gretel’; 
and the house of “The Three Bears.” 

When we come to the angular per- 
spective in the eighth year, I tell the 
children that we have a key which un- 
locks this hard problem and makes it so 
easy that one can’t help but learn. The 
teachers set these wonderful keys at 
first, using the sheets prepared by Mr. 
Bailey, and the pupils finish the rect- 
angles. These we turn into bird houses, 
tables, trunks, and all sorts of fine things. 

As soon as the pupils can use these 
keys with some facility, the teacher 
chooses some story or riddle and after 
a careful reading, each child selects 
that which he cares to illustrate. After 
thoughtful searching for right forms, 
the drawing is made from his own 


Puate II. A faked outdoor subject suffi- 
ciently naturalistic for a sixth grade pupil. 
Drawing in crayon by Herbert Parker. 
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A LIVE 


INTEREST IN OBJECT DRAWING 








Prate III. 
and the Raven.” (A) 
the dove to throw down her young. (C) 


These 


imagination after his own idea 
drawings are criticized constructively 
and with help the drawing is done again. 
I send the story of ‘‘ The fox, the raven, 
and the dove,” which was worked out in 
this manner, the teacher suggesting the 


drawing for the tree. The color scheme 
was taken from a reader. See Plate III. 
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The raven discovers the fox is not asleep. (B) 











Three illustrations from a fascinating booklet giving the fable of ‘The Fox,the Dove, 


The fox tries to persuade 


The raven calls the birds together and warns them. 


The ‘Riddle Book” is another ex- 
ample of how these principles can be 
worked out in a concrete, happy way. 
See Plate IV. 

We are ready to agree with Professor 
Sargent when he says, “Nothing seems 
so readily to develop ability to represent 
rectangular solidity and to draw from 





A LIVE INTEREST IN OBJECT 


Piate IV. 
Arts MAGAZINE, 


actual objects, as progressive work in 


this constructive drawing from the 
imagination. An elaborate study of 
the principles of formal perspective, 


DRAWING 


Four pages from one of the best booklets that ever came to the office of the Scnoo. 
-a book of riddles by pupils under the direction of Miss Flora B. Potter 


such as the convergence of retreating 
lines or the relation of the object to the 
level of the eye, does not seem to be 
necessary or helpful at this time.” 
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_ A Used Blackboard 
and Better Results in Object Drawing 


By Harriet A. Ellis 
Special Teacher of Drawing, Springfield, Mass. 


HE blackboard should be used not only 

during the season of so-called object- 
drawing; it should be used any time when 
the children’s sense of shape or proportion 
fails them. Whenever they seem to need 
greater power to express the true slant of a line 
or the degree of a curve, turn to the blackboard 
as an aid. Perhaps it is a stem-line in the 
drawing of a fall flower, the shape of a fruit, or 
the “across-view”’ of a leaf. A few strokes on 
the board by the teacher, or a trial by several 
of the class, of a leaf of gigantic size, will do 
more to set their hands right than the exhibi- 
tion of a smal] pencil drawing or an address on 
the grace of line. 

Then there is the illustration for the little 
ones: the flatness of the playground to express, 
or the lowness of a hill curve; the slant of the 
slippery slide, and that of the see-saw; com- 
parison of the roof-lines of a house, and those 
of a church steeple. 

In tree-drawing the blackboard is invaluable, 
for there are the tree-shapes to outline or block 
in, when the trees are in full leaf, and the sil- 
houettes of leafless trees, emphasizing the 
Leaf-drawing at the board is full 
f interest both as observational and memory- 
work; and “expression 


branching. 
” in outlining seems to 
be more easily grasped with a flat piece of chalk 
than with a black pencil. “Fading lines” are 
always fun to try, as weil as those which begin 
light and end with an accent, fading at the head 
or fading at the tail. An accented curved line 
is good for practice at the board, and an at- 
tempt to show the difference in character 
between a stem line and the leaf-edge. 

As one goes through the year, there is scarce- 
ly a month when the children do not gain by 
blackboard-drawing. Even printing may be 
practised by the little ones. And when we 
come to the shut-in months, when the bright 
colors of a late vegetable, or a single beautiful 
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vase form, or some intimate and much used 
object seems the most attractive thing in the 
schoolroom, then we may well begin nearly 
every lesson with a few minutes exercise of eye 
and hand at the blackboard. 

Blackboard illustration will enliven other 
subjects such as science, forestry, and nature- 
study. There are birds to draw. (Not the 
funny banana-shaped outlines of the first 
attempts, but outlines with slant of the back, 
the curve of the head, and the up or down tilt 
of the beak right. Then the breast curve and 
leg lines right. Toes always seem hopeless!) 
Tree-stumps, mushrooms, growth of insects 
and larvae, apparatus for experiments, are all 
included in our science study at one time or 
another, and a board-drawing by one of the 
children means much to the whole school. 

In the making of “‘plan-drawings”’ for the 
manual-training department, it is much easier 
to “‘work out”’ the front and side-view of a box, 
book-rack, or footstool, by choosing members 
of the class to come to the board, one or two 
at a time, and build up a drawing twice the 
actual size of the object than to dictate the 
A free-hand 


drawing on paper follows this experience much 


position of every point on paper. 


more easily than it follows a perfectly-explained 
drawing made by the teacher. She may well 
supplement this production of the class at the 
board with a “picture” of a house and sur- 
roundings, or a garage of similar proportions 
to their own drawing, and then with a “ground- 
floor plan” and “front elevation” quickly 
blocked in. Design may be developed at the 
board. It is certainly excellent for small chil- 
dren when learning to make borders, using 
such terms as “unit” and “repeat,” and al- 
ways indispensable as a field for experiment. 


OME to the board and show us,” 


4 is a friendly invitation which 











A USED BLACKBOARD IN OBJECT DRAWING 


ELLIS 








often provokes interest and earnest 
attention, not only on the part of the 
small artist, but of the entire school as 
well. And a class alert over the solving 
of a drawing problem is a happy sight. 
As soon as the children discover that 
their mistakes are not laughed at, and 
that a “whole row” may try at once, 
they are usually eager for the oppor- 
tunity. 

The number of different objects at- 
tempted would depend on the progress 
the class shows. Consider in the first 
place the different directions of lines, 
and the handling of the crayon. Don’t 
hesitate to practice the same lines all 
through one lesson with little children. 
Try fences, ladders, chairs—the moon, 
an apple, a pumpkin, a bubble—a rain- 
bow, a hammock. Then the story 
objects, bowls, baskets, tables, doors, 
See Plate I. 


windows, carts. 

Follow the lesson at the board with 
one on paper and progress from the 
drawing of a single object to the group- 


illustration. 
and inter- 


ing of several to make an 
In the advanced primary 
mediate grades, animals and more 
difficult objects may be attempted, 
though still without perspective, dwell- 
ing on proportion as well as handling of 
the crayon. 

Lessons in the primary grades might 
proceed something like the following: 
“How do you like to go up in a swing?” 
Make a fall swing. Begin way up as 
high as you can reach, and come down 
one rope. Try it again on the same 
line. Now up; now down. Make the 
other rope. The two ropes go straight 
up'and down. They are vertical. How 
does the swing’s seat go? Across; back 
and forth. What else do you like to do 


on the playground besides swing? Make 
the slippery-slide. Go up. (Not 
straight up like the swing—is it?—but 
up hill, or slanting. Away up; then 
down; and up and down. How do you 
get up to the top to slide down? Make 
the ladder at the back. That is verti- 
cal, too. Begin at the top and come 
Up, down, etc. Let 
us stand away from the board with our 
left hand on the chalk-shelf. (Position 
for all Make the see-saw 
board with the chalk in the right hand, 
holding your arm out straight. That is 
a slanting line again. Where is the 
post to hold it up? Point to the middle 
and draw down and up. That is an- 
other vertical line. Make a sunbonnet 
girl on each end of the see-saw, like this, 
just hat, dress and shoes. All turn 
around with back to the board. We'll 
make believe draw. Take your chalk 
in the left hand. Always hold it with 
the thumb on one side and your fingers 
along the other. Now this is fun if you 
are smart enough to make the see-saw 
with your left hand. Show me in the 
air. Drawdownandup. Turn around 
and hold your arm out straight. Touch 
the board in front of your face. All 
ready, go! a long slant. A ladder is 
easy. Make it in the air with your two 
hands. Those in their seats may do 
the same. Begin with both hands held 
high. Watch when they come down 
and make the lines vertical. Now, up 
and down once more. Find two short 
pieces of chalk, and facing the board, 
hold your two arms out in front of you. 
Don’t try to reach up but begin about 
as high as your nose. Make the steps, 
over and back. Either hand you like. 
Those step lines are called “horizontal.” 
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Puiate [I. General proportions, characteristic shapes, and 
important accents are best shown in blackboard sketches 
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For “expression” in the intermediate 
grades, work as follows: Use a little 
piece of chalk about an inch long. Who 
can make a broad line? How did you 
hold your chalk to do it? Could you 
make a line broad all the way yet chang- 
ing in value? Hold your chalk flat 
against the board as you did before and 
start a line strong at the top, and end it 
light at the bottom. Try several. Be- 
gin again, lightly at the top and accent- 
ed at the bottom. Draw several hori- 
zontal lines with the accent at one end. 
Those in their seats, try the same thing 
on the back of their papers. How do 
you hold your pencil to make it work as 
well as the chalk? Can you make an 
accented curved line? Try a reverse 
curve with accent in the middle like a 
letter S. Make a leaf with an accented 
edge. Draw the leaf a foot high so that 


the class may judge who makes the best 


one. Begin at the top, drawing one 
half the leaf, then the other side, and 
show the accent as the mid-vein broad- 
ens into the stem. See Plate II. 

In still-life drawing too much impor- 
tance cannot be placed upon the black- 
board to constantly illustrate for the 
children, and to have them try them- 
selves the problems which show com- 
parative height and width of objects, 
space divisions, degree of slant or curve 
in a side of the object, and lastly the 
foreshortening of curvilinear or rect- 
angular faces. Allow half a dozen at 
the board to sketch horizontal lines to 
represent the top and bottom of a water- 
pail at eye level, or any other large 
object of simple proportions. Try to 
show by these lines the actual height of 
the pail. ‘“‘Which do you at your seats 
consider the truest plan?” Sometimes 
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test with a yard-stick and correct before 
going further. Extend your lines to 
show actual width at top and bottom 
and sketch slanting lines for the sides. 
If you have made your pail too wide it 
suggests a tub, if too narrow, a tumbler. 
How about the correct slant of the sides? 
No matter how beautifully you may 
have learned to draw an ellipse for the 
top of the pail you can never make its 
true picture, if the proportion is that of 
a wash-tub, or the shape like a dipper! 

Of course just to draw in groups at 
the board and then to return to the seats 
without any better understanding of the 
problem is not of any value education- 
ally. It may be the accented outline 
which the class is studying, or propor- 
tion of objects. Perhaps it is placing 
or grouping, or the foreshortening of 
surfaces. Allow the children in every 
case to point out, when seated, their own 
mistakes, or else have the class do this. 
The same or different children may 
make correcting lines on the first draw- 
ings, and line in with a broad line, the 
final figure. Try three-minute sketch 
drawings, and perhaps two minutes 
more for corrections. No better cure 
for the eraser habit can be found than 
this direct work at the board, when he 
who erases is quickly discovered by 
those seated, and his place filled by 
someone strong enough not to use the 
eraser. Drawing with ‘“whispering 
lines” and making as many corrections 
as desired until the right line is empha- 
sized is good fun. This method comes 
to be better enjoyed by a child than 
erasing so much that when the time is 
up he has nothing to show for his 
efforts. See Plate III. 

In making things 


“look right,” 
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Pirate IV. The working out of problems in plan and elevation, the interpretation of work- 
ing drawings into perspective sketches and of perspective sketches into working drawings, and 
the illustration of effects of foreshortening of every kind are best managed on the blackboard. 
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sketches by the teacher to be finished 
or corrected by the boys and girls are a 
help. “Does a table look flat if I draw 
its top the actual shape? Looks like a 
desk with the lid up, doesn’t it. Change 
it to make it look like a table. Here’s 
a cupboard. Can you draw a pie 
standing on the bottom shelf? It 
mustn’t roll around like a hoop, but 
stay in its plate. Do pies on the top 


shelf in your pantry look the same as 








those on the bottom shelf?” See Plate 
IV. 

Thus a new understanding of how to 
represent objects is gained. Children 
look for the big shapes—the telling 
lines, and learn to work more rapidly 
if the blackboard is made a “ practice 
sheet”’ for their early drawings. The 
pencil sketch follows more easily, and 
the hand is steadier after free arm- 


drawing. 























A Workable Program 
and Better Results in Object Drawing 


By Alice Viola Guysi 
Director of Drawing, Detroit, Mich. 


THE LACK 


OF DEFINITE AIMS GRADED TO SUIT THE PUPIL Is, | 


BELIEVE, THE CAUSE OF MOST FAILURES IN TEACHING STILL LIFE. 


O give the 

children some- 
thing definite to work 
for and the teacher a 
definite basis for 
criticism, we use the 
primitive wooden 


models to some ex- 
tent in all the grades, 
as they offer the sim- 
plest possible prob- 


Alice Viola Guysi 


lems in form and proportion. We sup- 
plement these models with pottery, a 
fairly good collection of which has been 
placed in every school. There are from 
four to six duplicates of each piece, serv- 
ing the double purpose of simplifying 
teaching, by permitting the teacher to 
direct the attention of the entire class 
to the proportion and general charac- 
teristics of form of the object to be 
drawn, and by furnishing a sufficient 
number of models to enable every child 
to see clearly the one he is to draw. 
The latter is the secret of success, for 
correct drawing is dependent upon 
intelligent seeing; yet it is not an un- 
common occurrence to find teachers still 
putting one model before a class of fifty 
and afterward complaining of their 
inability to teach drawing, and of the 
children’s inability to draw what is 
before them. This is not a just com- 
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plaint for there has been no teaching, 
and the children, with few exceptions, 
have not seen anything to draw. 

Boards resting on the desks and reach- 
ing across the aisle furnish good model 
tables, a second board nailed at right 
angles will supply support for a back- 
ground. Raise the boards by placing 
a block or some books, always at hand, 
under them. In rows of ten desks, a 
board placed across the aisle, and rest- 
ing on the two front desks, and again 
on the two fifth desks, will enable all 
the children in two rows to see clearly, 
except those occupying the front seats 
which are too near the board, for these 
children models should be placed on an 
adjacent table. 

Having provided a sufficient number 
of models and model tables to insure 
every child’s seeing without eye strain, 
it remains to so arrange the models that 
a definite problem is offered to the pupil 
to solve. This can be done by isolating 
the group by the use of a background 
which shall correspond in width to the 
paper the pupil is to use. Furthermore 
—to show the difference between the 
vertical plane of the background and 
the horizontal foreground, use gray or 
tan drawing paper for the background, 
and cream white for the foreground. 
The meeting of these two planes, hori- 
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zontal and vertical, we call the table 
line. Insist that it be drawn in its 
proper relation to object or group, for 
it suggests solidity, something for the 
object to rest upon. The paper used 
for the background should be folded 
until it shows only as much above the 
top of the object as it is desired to show 
in the drawing. All vertical measure- 
ments should be taken from this top 
edge of the paper. When we have 
decided how far the top of the object 
is from the top edge of the paper, how 
far it is from the right and left edges, 
we are ready to commence drawing. 
The proportion of the height to the 
width of the object will determine the 
amount of foreground, as the apparent 
width of the receding horizontal plane 
seen below the object varies with each 
individual. 

It is the teacher’s part to see that the 
models are so arranged that they divide 
the space of what is now our picture 
plane in accordance with the principles 
of composition, Subordination, Balance, 
and Repetition. 

These involve the elements of Line 
(the boundary of space or form); of 
Dark-and-Light (mass or quantity of 
light); and of Color (value, hue, and 
intensity). 

In the selection, then, the color of the 
objects to be grouped should be care- 
fully considered, as well as the form, for 
if the color is lacking in variety or not 
well balanced, when reduced to neutral 
values the dark and light masses will 
also lack, interest, balance, and har- 
mony. Repetition, in a still life com- 
position, refers to the line, or the spot 
of light or dark to be echoed, or reflect- 
ed somewhere else in the group, to give 


it balance. Select objects which are 
consistent with each other in character 
and which do not resemble each other 
too closely in size or form. 

Avoid using many objects; two will 
usually be found sufficient in the lower 
grades. As a general rule do not use 
more than three, and this number only 
when one object is much more impor- 
tant than the others. We believe that 
appreciation of beauty can be awakened 
and stimulated through the study of 
the principles of design, therefore we 
emphasize fine composition in still life, 
making it of equal importance with 
correct drawing. Obstacles seemingly 
insurmountable have up to the present 
time prohibited the use of clay in our 
primary classes. We have thus been 
forced to use scissors and paper in 
developing a sense of proportion and 
form. Cutting necessarily eliminates 
detail and we find scissors better than 
pencils for the first efforts of little folks 
in representing form. 

In the third grade such simple models 
as cone and sphere furnish us with a 
means of suggesting space relation with- 
out any of the perplexing problems of 
foreshortened surfaces. We use the 
primitive models 2 x 2 and 2 x 4 in size. 
These offer the simplest problem in 
proportion. Our cone is twice as high 
as it is broad and the sphere equals the 
width of the cone. We practice cutting 
these forms in their true dimension and 
size, having previously made an envel- 
ope in which to keep our cuttings. Then 
we make a group of our models, placing 
thesphere in front and slightly tothe side 
of the cone for it is one of the things 
we are always to remember that we 
must see a portion of the base of every 
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object in our picture. We make this 


study of the cone and sphere in three 
values, cutting one object from white, 
one from black paper (wash of ink) and 
using gray paper for mounting. Before 
permitting the children to paste their 


cuttings, the teacher should correct or 
approve the space relations. The ad- 
vantage of cutting over drawing will be 
seen here. Lessons using other simple 
models may follow, the measure of dark 
and light and the pleasing combination 
of color are important factors in such 
lessons. Finally the class should at- 


Pirate II. 
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The cutting and mounting of the forms of objects preparatory to drawing in the primary grades. 


tempt to represent in pencil what they 
have done in their cuttings. See Plate 
I. We do not advise much drawing 
from object for children of this grade, 
experience having taught us that results 
may be largely attributed to dictation 
rather than to seeing. However, when 
drawing is attempted, models should be 
selected and arranged so that they 
present problems in proportion and form 
rather than in apparent change of 
appearance. 

Type forms for the fourth grade may 
include the cone, sphere, cylinder and 


Books in outline following the study of the square prism, in the eighth grade. 
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hemisphere, these should be drawn in 
their true size and dimension, thus 
emphasizing the idea of accuracy and 






the size of the paper used reduced to 
suit the models. 

Butter crocks, pitchers, mugs and 
jugs with straight sides, bowls, and fire 
kettles are good models for this grade. 

Choose stoneware which offers a 
contrast in tone value. such as the car- 
melite. It is easier to distinguish how 
much of the inside of a bowl one sees 


if it is white and the outside is brown. 


Fruit or vegetables supply good sub- 


ordinate objects for a group. 


Emphasis is to be laid on form and 
proportion. 

Never attempt more than three values 
in this grade, and usually two are suffi- 
cient. 

Value drawings may be done first 
with brush and ink and later with pencil. 

The diagonal of a square is a good 
slant for shading. 
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Any real study of rectangular objects 
should not begin before the fifth grade. 

To be sure little children attempt to 
draw everything and frequently sur- 
prise us with the truth of their vision 
and rendering. This natural expression 
may be encouraged through interest, 
but in most cases would be ruined 
through any instruction which would 
awaken self-consciousness. It was a 
source of gratification to us in Detroit 
that Mr. Bailey, in his “Helps to Model 
and Object Drawing,” signified his ap- 
proval of the use of the type forms. 
The twelve subjects suggested by him 
are so carefully arranged in order of 
difficulty that they are heartily recom- 
mended as furnishing a basis for work 
in the fifth and higher grades. 

We study the cube before the square 
prism, the uniformity of dimension 
making it more definite. 

Again we go to our collection of pot- 
tery and other objects to supplement 
the models. See Plates II and III. 

Our final advice is not until a satis- 
factory outline has been drawn, satis- 
factory not only in proportion and form, 
but satisfactory in regard to composi- 
tion, should we attempt shading. 

Try to awaken the love for beautiful 
line by preserving the best of the outline 


Ammmor 
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It will be well for us not to assume 
condescension towards the crowd. 


drawings. When we do shade let us 
try for simplicity, reducing the number 
of values to the minimum rather than 
elaborating gradations. Select the dark- 
est value and make a note of it on the 
drawing. All other values, whether of 
color or shadow, will be lighter than 
this. Thus a too dark drawing will be 
avoided. 

As pupils gain in proficiency they feel 
their limitations. Appreciation of beau- 
ty, of form, and technique increase and 
stimulate a desire for ability to represent 
facts with more accuracy. To 
meet this demand plan lessons for the 
study of detail by placing several light 
objects in different positions on the 
model stand, and make sketches of 
handles, rims, spouts, etc., several on 
one sheet. See Plate III. 

Finally, where there are more windows 


seen 


on more than one side of the schoolroom 
it is advisable to omit the study of light 
and shade, depending on color value 
to give interest. 

If I have erred in going too much into 
detail in telling 
teach still life in 
believe that our 


you how we plan to 
Detroit it is because I 


failures are to be at- 


tributed largely to lack of just such 


definite preparation and aims as I have 
tried to set down here. 


an attitude of 
Because in the mat- 


ter of looking without seeing we are all about equal. 
We all go to and fro in a state of the observing faculties 


which somewhat resembles coma. 


to look and not see. 
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We are all content 
Arnold Bennett. 
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On Cultivating a Sense of Humor 


By Madge Anderson 
Teacher of Art, West Division High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


} YOM E other school 
S ) ch 


subjects may _pro- 
vide more direct means of 
increasing the ability of 
boys and girls to earn a 
living; but to the right 
enjoyment of life’s pleas- 
ures the straightest road 
is through the study of 
the fine arts. For that 
reason the course of study 
should not 
neglect any phase of artis- 
tic effort which may lead to greater appre- 
ciation of the art of living. As we who make 
a business of developing the appreciation of 


in drawing 
Madge Anderson 


visual beauty, obtain our greatest pleasure 
from the satisfaction of our desire for the beau- 
tiful, we naturally regard our own work serious- 
ly; but we should not omit from our scheme of 
cultivation for the enjoyment of living, the 
training of the faculty which adds the pleasant 
flavor to the dish of life, the sense of humor. 
No one can deny that it is the most effective 
safety-valve one can possess, no one except a 
person who has no sense of humor and who, by 
the same token, never has entertained that 
angel of salvation in time of stress, that rein- 
forcement to cur mental resources, whose 
power can turn defeat to victory and the mel- 
ancholy of sorrow to philosophic thought. 

A sense of humor is more than a valuable 
mental stimulant; it is an infallible test of 
character, for a man may be known by that at 
which he laughs. Before one expresses an 
opinion in words there is time to think; but 
before he laughs there is no opportunity for 
deliberation, no possibility of sham. Laughter 
comes so quickly that it exposes without doubt 
the man’s real self, and however subtle may be 
his appreciation of fun, the expression of mirth 
is always a faithful reporter of his true ideals. 
Then any means which develops a boy’s sense 
of humor so that he will cease to laugh at that 


which is unworthy of amusement and will learn 
to laugh at that which deserves to be made the 
subject of jest, should be an aid to education; 
and conversely, education which fails to train 
this valuable faculty is incomplete. 


UMOR will always be found in the 
schoolroom, we do not need to 
force its presence; it comes without 
invitation and we cannot drive it forth. 
Though its appearance is always acci- 
dental, it is inevitable; and as it cannot 
be annihilated, it should be controlled. 
Of course, nothing could be more un- 
desirable than regular instruction in 
humor, which owes its chief charm to 
its lack of regularity. ‘‘That is why it 
cannot be taught,” some people say; 
but scarcely more than ten years ago 
educators, who now know better, said 
that it is impossible to teach art. Like 
the principles of art, which become the 
source of misery and confusion when 
they are taught for themselves alone, 
humor must be taught indirectly and 
become a matter of good habit through 
proper use and constant association; 
but it can be taught; and as itis an emo- 
tion, its best opportunity for develop- 
ment is in the school subjects that deal 
with the beautiful. 

It is noticeable in the High School 
that boys and girls respond to every 
play upon words, no matter how subtle 
its meaning. This appreciation is due 
partly to the fact that the enjoyment 
of verbal play appears early in a child’s 
growth; that even very little children 
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a 


Where did you) / Thave no) love to use words incorrectly and enjoy 


gel the recips Cats a such nonsense as Lewis Carroll’s 
a ‘ 7] 


of my own “’Twas brillig and the slithy toves 


Did gyre and gymble in the wabe;”’ 


and that boys and girls of High School 
age like to take liberties with the Eng- 
lish language, to use very long words 
and a great deal of slang, even to invent 
a picturesque vocabulary of their own. 
But a High School audience will allow 
no word-play, however elusive, to escape 
their applause; their appreciation of a 
really clever pun is so intelligent as to 
be noticeably in contrast with the lack 
of fine discrimination they display 
toward all other forms of humor. As 
a pun is a purely intellectual form of 
«Jest, boys and girls of a decidedly emo- 
tional period of growth do not naturally 
have such a lively interest in it; their 
keenness is the result of education; they 
have been trained to the appreciation 
of puns through the study of Shake- 
speare, the greatest of all punsters. 
The influence of the Shakespearean pun 
is only one of many instances in which 
the teachers of English are cultivating 
the sense of humor through the class 
work, for literature abounds in subject 
matter for study of the comic; it is 
permeated by comedy, satire and bur- 
lesque; and it even employs humor in 
tragedy, as a means of producing con- 
trast. 

The study of art provides an oppor- 
tunity, not to rival the study of liter- 
ature, but to complement it in the 
treatment of the comic. While the 
study of humorous writings cultivates 

€b an appreciation of the absurd, the study 





Pirate I. The use of the unexpected as a means of producing laughter. I. Her recipe. By R. Kroscher. 
2. The portrait of a confirmed optimist who is about to become a pessimist. By Burton Goodloe. 3. The knight 
in Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. By Harold Speakman. Exaggeration in action an element of the comic. 
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of‘:;humorous drawing develops the 
ability to make jokes, the creative side 
of humor, and although only the occa- 
sional boy can succeed by his attempts 
at writing droll things, in producing 
anything but inanities, any boy can be 





caricature does not differ from any other 
lesson. 

Skill in making jests depends upon a 
knowledge of the causes of laughter, 
which is the result of a harmless nervous 
shock provoked by something unusual 
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Pirate II. 1, 2, 3. Like master, like horse. Drawn by Har- 
old Speakman. 4, 5. Athletics in action. By O. Ostendorf. 


taught through the study of caricature 
to be a fairly successful jokesmith. 
But the jest must be spontaneous; it 
cannot be made to order like a pair of 
shoes; it is the result of a mood; some 
people are never funny, others cannot 
help being droll. The teaching of 
caricature does not necessarily result 
directly in successful jokes, in the class- 
room; it bears its best fruit in the in- 
creased skill and appreciation of the 
pupils. In this respect the teaching of 


—a pleasant shock to be sure, but still 
a shock. Something unusual then is 
the simplest requirement of laughter; 
children and uneducated laughers are 
moved to mirth by the dress or the 
speech of a foreigner, because it is differ- 
ent, and childish-minded grown people 
ridicule the ideas of discoverers and 
inventors, because they are strange. 
But in order to win laughter from the 
cultivated sense of humor, the unusual 
must be presented in a more unusual 
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Pirate III. The average proportions of the face and the results of emphasizing variations from those proportions 


form, or in some sensible connection 
In the serious 


which is least expected. 


drama the crises and the conclusion 
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must be prepared for in the minds of 
the audience so that no other solution 
seems possible; but in the comedy the 
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events must all come as a surprise to an 
audience expecting something else; upon 


the thing that is most unlooked-for 


hinges the success of the comic play. 


The use of the unexpected as a means of 


ness makes the expression funny and 
the joke funnier by means of relief. If 
the recognition of the difference is to 
be sudden enough to produce laugh- 
ter, the contrast must be exaggerated. 























Piate IV. 


producing laughter is illustrated by the 
drawings, “Her Recipe” and “A Con- 
firmed Optimist.” But in order to be 
unusual, a thing requires a standard 
from which it differs and the difference 
creates contrast, which is one of the most 
irresistible means of enhancing fun. 
An amusing story is twice as ridiculous 
when the narrator wears a solemn face 
throughout the telling; the contrast 
between the story and the facial serious- 


Exaggeration of facial expression is one of the ways in which caricaturists strengthen their jokes. 


Exaggeration in art is called caricature. 

There is no necessity for teaching 
exaggeration to boys and girls who are 
at the age when they tend to exagger- 
ation in their dress, their speech, in 
even their manners; the problem is to 
teach them what not to exaggerate. 
Boys who have not been taught to 
caricature intelligently over-exaggerate 
their drawings; without discrimination 
they make the head, the nose, the hands, 
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and the feet all too large. This sort of 
caricature is a meaningless burlesque, 
it must be unusually well done to escape 
being merely silly, and it is the most 
difficult kind of humorous drawing to 
do well. When it is skillfully handled, 
it is the most delightful kind of fun; no 
one asks that it mean anything; it is 
merely a joyous pattern of nonsense, 
pleasing the sensitive taste for humor 


Fi 


Piate V. 


as abstract beauty of color charms the 
artist’s eye. Arthur Rackham and Will 
Bradley are masters in the execution of 
this sort of extravagant fancy. The 
drawing of the Knight in Chaucer’s 
“Canterbury Tales” is an example of 
a boy’s attempt at such travesty. But 
an idea of this kind is too complicated 
for a beginner to attempt successfully. 

As most of the inaccuracy in children’s 
drawings is due to a natural liking for 
exaggeration, if we can confine carica- 
ture to its proper channels, we can ac- 
complish the defeat of the worst enemy 
to accuracy in drawing. And the easiest 
way to prevent the wrong effect of such 
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Examples of the effect of exaggerated facial expression. 


a tendency is to direct it toward the 
right subject. “A caricature is a figure 
or a description in which the peculiari- 
ties of a person or thing are so exaggerat- 
ed as to appear ridiculous.”’ In Presi- 
dent Wilson’s the 
have chosen to exaggerate the length 
of the head and of the jaw as a means 
of producing a 


In the drawing, 


face, caricaturists 


humorous _ likeness. 
“Like Master Like 


By R. Kroscher and C. Honsigny. 


Horse,” the action is exaggerated, in 
one of the drawings of a runner, the 
length of the athlete’s legs and, in the 
other, the dust that his speed creates, 
have been selected to emphasize. No 
particular attention is paid to any other 
characteristics except those that will 
bring out the idea or create a likeness, 
in fact the effect of the exaggeration 
is heightened by ignoring everything 
except the consequential. 

In caricaturing a likeness the face is 
the most important consideration. The 
illustrations show the average propor- 
tions of the face and the results of em- 
phasizing variations in them. Some 
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Puate VI. Facial expression is not expected in an 
anima! and it is therefore amusing when it appears. 


of these differences we notice are racial. 
With changing facial expression the 
proportions of the face and of the fea- 
tures are changed; whoever said “‘ Laugh 
and grow fat,’’ must have known some- 
thing about drawing, for a smile increas- 
es the width of the face, as a frown em- 
phasizes the length, and as a yawn 
twists the features. Of course, mere 
exaggeration of facial expression is not 
funny; often it is quite the opposite; 
but it is one of the ways in which carica- 
turists strengthen their jokes. The 
representation of expression in the faces 
of animals is very amusing, because 
facial expression is not expected in an 
animal. 

As the success of a likeness depends 
upon the skillful selection of the qual- 
ities in which the subject of the cari- 
cature differs from the average person, 
the artist must have accurate knowledge 
of the usual proportions of the human 





figure, in order that he may recognize 
differences from the normal. In teach- 
ing the drawing of the figure to boys and 
girls the greatest difficulty is in the 
drawing of the hands and the faces. 
Caricature is the teacher’s best friend 
in this work. As the head, the hands, 
and the feet are its main points of 
attack, they can be studied separately, 
through the pretext of exaggeration of 
their proportions; and the results will 
be goed, because the desire to learn to 
caricature will provide the incentive 
for effort, which is the key to all success. 

Even the dryness of perspective may 
be relieved by the study of caricature. 
One of the most effective ways of giving 
the appearance of great size to a person 
in a picture is to draw the background 
of the figure as if the horizon line were 
very low instead of at the customary 
height of the level of his eyes; as a result 
of this shifting of the horizon line, he 
seems to loom above us; just as when we 
were little children and our horizon line 
was low, the bureau seemed more im- 





Puate VII. Emphasis upon a suggested likeness be- 
tween two things that are different is here illustrated in 
the wind telling his story and also in the tracings from 
Thomas Nast’s cartoon of Mr. Tweed. 
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mense and grown folks more imposing 
than they appear now. The caricatur- 
ing effect of perspective is one of the 
most interesting means of introducing 
the subject, and the possibility of ex- 
aggeration through skillful manipulation 
of perspective provides another induce- 
ment for learning the principles of 
accurate drawing. 

Caricature is most attractive when it 
places its emphasis, not on a likeness, 
but on the requirements of an idea. 
This sort of drawing owes its effective- 
ness to a suggested likeness between 
two things that are different. In the 
drawing, “The Wind Telling His Story,” 
a costume sketch for “The Snow 
Queen,”’ the breeziness of the figure is 
emphasized through the means of pos- 
ture and costume. In one of his most 
famous caricatures, the drawing of Boss 
Tweed, called “The Brains,” Nast 
represented Tweed’s head as a bag of 
money with features drawn in the form 
of a dollar sign, yet retaining a perfect 
likeness to the face of the Tammany 
leader. 

Youthful caricaturists need to be 
taught that kindness should be their 
guide in making a selection of the qual- 
ities which they exaggerate, that the 
best sense of humor is that which we 
call good humor. Clever boys especially 
are inclined to be cruel in their at- 
tempts at jokes; they need training 
to see that deformity, ignorance, and 
misfortune are pitiful rather than funny, 
that a jest must be considered from the 
point of view of the person joked as well 
as from that of the joker, that the great- 
ness of strength lies in its gentleness. 
Fortunately there is a legitimate outlet 
for their tendency to satire in the 
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Pirate VIII. A tracing from Thomas Nast’s 


cartoon of William B. Tweed. 
illustrated “The Prince of 


The original 
Tammany Hall.” 


ridicule of such qualities as conceit, 
pretentiousness, and hypocrisy, which 
should be recognized as fit subjects for 
mirth. 

As all the subject matter of the draw- 
ing course should be studied from its 
decorative as well as from its pictorial 
side, if caricature is to serve our best 
purposes, it must meet the requirements 
of design. 
tive man, 
ancients, the savage de- 
sign, the grotesque in mediaeval orna- 


The painted face of primi- 
the picture writing of the 
caricature in 


ment, all are welcome oases in the desert 
dryness of the history of ar 
room design permits delightful use of 
fantastic themes. 
likely to do successful work in design 


‘t; and school 
Boys are much more 


from such motives, than from the usual 
decorative flower forms; in constructive 
work older boys planning and 
making caricatured mechanical animals 
as much as younger children appreciate 
the toys, when they are made. 


enjoy 
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Puate IX. Caricature in decorative design. 1. Classic Masks. 2. Gargoyle. 
3. Initial Letter. 4. Chess Men. 5. Playing Card. 6. Ancient Figure Head. 


The first principle of design is ex- 
aggeration; we distort the proportions, 
the lines, and the forms of our themes 
to make them harmonize with each 
other or with the space they are to fill 








and with the purpose for which they 
were intended. This exaggeration is 
merely caricature regarded from the 
standpoint of beauty rather than of 
humor, 
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Is not this principle of exaggeration 
a requirement in all forms of art? Al- 
though in real life, a person may be both 
good and bad, in art he must be the one 
or the other, or else the lesson of the 
work can not easily be seen. Hector 
is ever noble; Diomed, brave; Ulysses, 
wily; Hamlet, hesitating; Polonious, 
pompous; else there would be no artistic 
unity. The artist’s chief problem is 
the selection of what to leave out, for 
he must eliminate everything that is 
ugly or inharmonious from his work so 
that by its absence he may emphasize 
the beautiful elements which he wishes 
to retain. Even the difficulties of still 
life drawing may be met by the same 
principles as caricature, for in still life 
drawing values must be simplified and 
the inconsequential details must be 
omitted in the same way that the 
appearances must be reduced to their 
simplest terms in caricature. 

The sketches of a face drawn as its 
reflection is distorted in a spoon, were 
made by a boy who thought high lights 
were of so little consequence that he 
gave them undue importance through 
his careless treatment of them in object 
drawing. When, at his teacher’s sug- 
gestion, he had drawn his face as it was 
reflected- by a spoon held in different 
positions, and had seen that it was, as 
he said, “‘warped”’ by the curvature 
of the spoon, he understood that the 
high light is the reflection of the window 
distorted by the curved surface of the 
polished vase Not only did he im- 
prove at once in his drawing of still life, 
but the next time that he made a picture 
of a man with a bald head, he drew the 
curved reflection of the window in the 
form of a high light on the bald spot, 
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Pirate X. A face as it appears distorted when 


reflected in a spoon in different positions. 


instead of drawing the radiating lines 
with which he previously had suggested 
such shininess. Caricature furnishes 
more efficient means of interesting boys 
and girls in drawing than any other 
pedagogical method can provide. 

It is unnecessary to spend a long time 
in formal instruction in the principles 
of humor; caricature is too natural a 
form of expression to require much 
practice; drill in its principles are as 
unnecessary in the class room as they 
are necessary in all other forms of art 
expression; the pupils will provide their 
own drill by the practice of caricature 
outside the class room. Most of our 
illustrative work provides an oppor- 
tunity for fun of which the children will 
be quick to take advantage. But 
teachers need not fear that the study of 
caricature will turn the thoughts of their 
pupils from serious work to nonsense; 
it will merely assure that the children’s 
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attempts at humor be successes instead 
of failures. 

In this day of costume design, and 
home decoration there is very little to 
interest a normal boy in the drawing 
courses, except in the industrial side of 
drawing, which certainly is not the only 
side he needs. The success with which 
all sorts of advertising schemes used the 
words, “Copy this and win a prize,”’ 
as a bait for the interest of boys is an 
evidence of the strong attraction carica- 
ture has for almost every boy. The 
number of painters and illustrators who 
were attracted to the study of art 
through the ambition to be cartoonists 
shows that more boys have entered the 
world of artistic beauty through the 
doorway of caricature than through any 
other means. And when once they 
have felt the necessity for the study 











of its serious side, true art will win them 
without the need of our aid. 

There is a harvest richer than the 
artistic results, from the teaching of 
humor. In the school room the only 
real enemy to the serious business of 
learning is the spirit of mischief which 
breathes in the heart of every healthy 
child. Instead of punishing a boy for 
his pranks, which are only the result 
of that spirit, is it not a sensible plan to 
educate his straying sense of humor, 
which is the real cause of his misbe- 
haviour? Caricature will furnish a 
legitimate outlet for the energy that 
creates disorder in the school; teach a 
boy what is really funny and he will 
scorn to perpetrate, or even to tolerate, 
laughter at what is not. So through 
the study of humor the teacher can make 
his worst enemy serve as his best friend. 
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Lucy Fitch Perkins 


DRAWING TEACHER, ILLUSTRATOR, HOME MAKER 


By One-who-knows-her-well 


i’ a tiny western town where no 
hills varied the scenery, architecture 
was mere building, art an unknown 
quantity, and educational advantages 
almost nil, Mrs. Dwight H. Perkins, 
known in art and educational circles 
as Luey Fitch Perkins, made her start 


in life. Her parents were of New 
England Puritan and Pilgrim stock, 
and as the homestead in Massachu- 


setts was still in the family, several 
years of her childhood were spent on 
the old hill farm not many miles from 
Boston. Even there, the best instruc- 
tion to be obtained was in a small private 
school. And so until she was nearly 
ready for high school, there was nothing 
in the way of outside advantages to 
help develop her special talent. For- 
tunately, however, Mrs. Perkins’ father 
and mother having had an education 
themselves, realized the value and neces- 
sity of such training for their children,— 
and as both had been teachers, they were 
able to give instruction at home, and did 
much besides to awaken an interest in 
educational matters in the community. 
Interested themselves in things worth 
while, their chief aim was to give their 
children opportunities which would de- 
velop strength of character, true ideals, 
and powers of appreciation. They rec- 
ognized and appreciated the necessity 
for developing the talent which Mrs. 
Perkins showed as a child; and it is to 
their sympathetic interest, and encour- 
agement, that she owes her greatest debt. 
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Mrs. Perkins’ power to grasp the 
humor of a situation, to visualize 
clearly, and to express her ideas to 


others may have been inherited from 
her parents, but a peculiar talent for 
graphic expression seemed to be hers, 
and hers alone. This natural tendency 
and ability to express an idea through 
drawing showed itself very early, before 
she had had formal and 
later the same sense of humorous ap- 
preciation appeared in her letters, and 
in her involuntary mimicry of the facial 


instruction, 


expression and pose of any character 
she wished to describe either in words or 
sketches. In fact, by watching the 
expression of her face, one could tell 
without seeing the paper what she was 
drawing. She, herself, was wholly un- 
conscious of this peculiarity, until once 
when she was drawing and there were 
others in the room, she suddenly found 
everyone convulsed with laughter and 
the muscles of her own face aching from 
this involuntary exercise. that 
time she prefers to draw in solitude. 
The tendency to visualize and to 
express were both so marked in her that 
any peculiar costume, strong trait, 
characteristic pose, graceful figure, ridic- 
ulous situation, or childish tragedy with 
a humorous aspect, appealed to her at 
once, and seemed to photograph itself 
upon her mind. Later it was sure to 
find expression in a memory drawing. 
Her productions in this line might have 
resulted in strained relations between 
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her and her victims at times had it not 
been that they usually sensed the sym- 
pathetic attitude of mind in which the 
sketches were made. She even carica- 
tured herself in the same way, and many 
a tragic domestic situation has been 
lightened by her presentation of its 
humorous aspects. 

It is this ability to put herself in an- 
other’s place and to grasp the situation 
from his own point of view that is one 
of her strong points both as writer and 
illustrator, helping her to understand 
almost subconsciously, what will appeal 
to others. It has been instinctive with 
her, for example, to imagine the grass 
and weeds as they would appear to 
insects, the acts of men as they would 
seem to animals, and the world as it 
would look to a child. When drawing 
for children she invokes this mood, even 
putting her chin on the window sill so 
as to look at the world from the child’s 
own level and point of view. As you 
read her stories and see her illustrations, 
you yourself seem to be two people. 
You live the apparently uneventful life 
of the characters,—seeing each experi- 
ence as it appears to them,—and at the 
same time you seem to be an omniscient 
spectator who, grasping the significance 
of the ordinary events described, real- 
izes their importance in the whole 
drama. 

The influence of varied and stimu- 
lating surroundings on the development 
and character of a child cannot be 
measured,—and yet a certain ingenuity 
and independence are sometimes better 
developed in a simple environment. 
Participation in the duties that fall to 
the lot of a member of a family in mod- 
erate circumstances often results in more 


creative ability and initiative than is 
to be found among children surrounded 
with every modern invention and lux- 
ury. 

And so Mrs. Perkins feels that the 
almost primitive conditions of the com- 
munities in which her early childhood 
was passed, and the knowledge of people, 
occupations, and things gathered at 
first hand during years of helping in 
the home, and of contact with Nature, 
formed a satisfactory background for 
the development of her creative ability, 
and supplied an inexhaustible amount 
of memories, emotions, and impressions, 
for use in her work both as writer and 
illustrator. The duties and interests 
of a wife, mother, housekeeper, friend, 
and member of society to which Mrs. 
Perkins gives foremost place in her life, 
would have crowded out other forms of 
self-expression had it not been that she 
accepted obstacles as a stimulus, and 
work as a privilege. What she has done 
has been accomplished in the stress of 
over-full days. This would have been 
impossible but for the sympathetic 
interest and hearty co-operation of her 
husband, who is a successful architect. 
The close kinship between his work and 
hers has been a source of pleasure to 
both, and in several instances Mrs. 
Perkins has made mural decorations 
for Mr. Perkins’ buildings. 

Children’s books, when Mrs. Perkins 
was a child, were not of the type to be 
found today in the children’s depart- 
ment of a modern bookstore, for beau- 
tifully illustrated books for children are 
a product of the past twenty years. 
St. Nicholas was the joy of her child- 
hood, and the “Age of Fable,” and a 


volume of Sermons on India illustrated 
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with blood-curdling woodcuts, were two 
prime favorites. These two books be- 
came the basis of a permanent taste for 
mythology and classic lore. 
Mrs. Perkins’ art education was 
definitely begun when she, then Lucy 
Fitch, became a student in the School 
of Fine Arts of the Boston Art Museum, 
of which she is a graduate. Later she 
was employed as an illustrator for the 
Prang Co. which at that time was under 
the leadership of Mr. Louis Prang, Mrs 
Hicks, (now Mrs. Prang) and Mr. John 
8. Clark. When Pratt Institute opened 
she accepted a position there as teacher 
of Fine Arts and taught the first class 
organized in that Institution. Miss 
Fitch’s art education as a student and 
instructor continued through eight con- 
secutive years at the end of which she 
resigned her position at Pratt Institute 
to become Mrs. Dwight H. Perkins. 
After the picturesque wedding out of 
doors under the big old elm trees of the 
New England homestead, Mr. and Mrs. 
Perkins left for Chicago where they 
began housekeeping in a home of their 
own which Mr. Perkins had built. The 
central feature of this house was a com- 
modious but cosy studio with a generous 
fireplace around which frequently gath- 
ered artists, musicians, literary people, 
social workers,—friends all,—for infor- 
mal evenings of interesting conversation 
at Mr. and Mrs. Perkins’ “Studio Teas.” 
Later, Mr. and Mrs. Perkins moved 
to Evanston, a suburb of Chicago, 
building there a small but very attract- 
ive and liveable house which with its 
vine covered porches, and _ beautiful 
surroundings, seems to be a part of the 
landscape itself. The studio in the 
Evanston home has gone to the third 


floor and has become more definitely 
a work room with two large drafting 
tables, one for Mr. Perkins, and one for 
Mrs. Perkins. This is often referred to 
as ‘“Boffin’s Bower.” A large living 
room takes the place of the picturesque 
studio of their Chicago home, and again 
interesting friends gather around the 
open fire, with a grown daughter and 
small son to complete the family group. 

Mrs. Perkins’ first important work 
for publication was the series of Nursery 
Rhyme pictures in color for kinder- 
garten, nursery, and primary schools, 
which are found in school rooms every- 
where. (Prang Co.) Later she made 
two large drawings for high school 
decoration,—the “‘Ivanhoe”’ and “ King 
Arthur” panels,—which are reproduced 
in outline, each print being colored by 
hand. (PrangCo.) She has illustrated 
many stories and school books written 
by others, and later, when rhymes and 
jingles seemed to come easily to mind 
and ideas began shaping themselves in 
both pictures and words, Mrs. Perkins 
produced her first publication of which 
she was both Author and Illustrator, 
“The Goose Girl.” (A. C. McClurg.) 
This book was a book of Nursery 
Rhymes with full page illustrations in 
black and white. Many of these were 
published in St. Nicholas before appear- 
ing in book form. Mrs. Perkins’ subtle 
humor shows in these rhymes and holds 
the interest of the adult, while the child 
enjoys the pictures and the jingles. For 
instance in 

IF I WERE A QUEEN 

If I were Queen of Anywhere 

I’d have a golden crown, 

And sit upon a velvet chair, 

And wear a satin gown. 
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Piate I. The living room in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Perkins 
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Puiate II. The old woman is very much pleased with herself. Pen- 
drawn illustration by Mrs. Perkins. Notice the rendering of textures. 
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A Knight of noble pedigree 
Should wait beside my seat, 
To serve me upon bended knee 
With things I like to eat. 
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Puiate III. Cinderella, by Mrs. Perkins. 


1 Mrs. Perkins’ illustration for this rhyme is reproduced as Plate IV. 
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Notice the decorative treatment of the outline 


I’d have bonbons and cherry pie, 
Ice-cream and birthday cake, 

And a page should always stand near by 
To have my stomach-ache! 


A DOMESTIC TRAGEDY! 
My doll, my doll, my Annabel, 
She’s really feeling far from well! 
Her wig is gone, her eyes are out, 
Her legs were left somewhere about, 
Her arms were stolen by the pup, 
The hens ate all her sawdust up, 

So all that’s really left of her 
Is just her clothes and character. 


Uneventful and ordinary as Mrs. 
Perkins feels her life to have been, com- 
pared with many, yet it has been lived 
intensely and her memories seemed to 
demand expression. So in the peace 
and quiet of a summer near a pictur- 
esque old Connecticut town she wrote 
and illustrated her first work for adults, 
“A Book of Joys” (A. C. MeClurg) 
which, because of its quaint humor and 
poetic quality, and the universal nature 
of its emotions and experiences, makes 
a wide appeal. 

Following this, she edited and illus- 
trated a series of books 
for children called the 
Dandelion Classics (F. A. 
Stokes & Co.) including 
“ Esop’s Fables,” “Robin 
Hood,” “Twenty Best 
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Fairy Tales,” “A Mid-Summer Night’s 
“The Wonder Book.” 
Each volume had many full-page illus- 
trations in and by 
Hood pictures 
with their richly contrasted tones and 
the dainty fairy-like colors in the illus- 
tration for “A Mid-Summer Night’s 
Dream,” realizes the illustrative 
quality in Mrs. Perkins’ color schemes 


Dream,” and 


decorative color 


comparing the Robin 


one 


as well as her drawings. 

Doubtless we have all had the ex- 
perience, as readers, of seeing illustra- 
tions that did not illustrate, pictures 
that did not fit the text, either in letter 
or spirit, and have wished there had 
been no pictures to disturb our own 
mental image. We understand 
therefore, the anxiety of a writer who has 
to leave his illustrations to another who 
may not image correctly or in conform- 
ity with the text. Mrs. Perkins is one 
of the comparatively few writers who 
are freed from this embarassment, and 
the unity of idea and expression in text 
and illustrations is one of the points 
which makes her own illustrated writ- 
ings so satisfactory. Whether she be- 
gins with text or illustration, she ap- 
proaches her subject from the stand- 
point of the illustrator and thus makes 
her writings full of mental pictures. 
She feels that clear imaging is the basis 


can 


for both forms of expression and this 
judgment would seem to be corrobor- 
ated by the great popularity of her books 
among children. the happy 
recipient of charming letters from chil- 
dren everywhere clamoring for more 
They have 


She is 


stories. dramatized her 


books and tried to copy the sketches, 
and one child has even been stimulated 
to write a book herself. 





Mrs. Perkins has always been par- 
ticularly apt in her quick pencil sketch- 
es, and the comparatively new “high- 
light half-tone”’ process of reproduction, 
first used in this country in the Seeg- 
miller Applied Arts 
opened the way for her to illustrate her 
latest books in this medium. 
the the 
which would give children a sympathetic 


Drawing Books, 


tealizing 
need in schools, of material 
interest in the children of foreign lands, 
and particularly just now in those who 
find their way to our own country, 
Mrs. 
work, 


Perkins began her most recent 
a series of children’s stories of 
different nations. The first 
book was the “ Dutch Twins,” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co.) and now “Kit” and 


“Kat” have become familiar household 


twins of 


names in many families, where “achapter 
at bed time”’ is the nightly demand of the 
youngsters, until the book is fairly worn 
out by its numerous readings, and both 
children and parents can repeat the 
story almost word for word. 

This was followed by the “Japanese 
who, on the title page make 
their bow to the Dutch Twins. Then 
the “Irish Twins,”’ Larry and Eileen, 
joined the group, and we are told the 
“Eskimo Twins” the way to 
swell the number. 

All these books are illustrated with 
charming little free pencil sketches in a 
gray tone which is repeated in the gray 


Twins, ”‘ 


are on 


type of the page, creating an artistic 
and harmonious effect. 

As a student, Mrs. Perkins took a 
thorough course in form study, includ- 
ing anatomy, and life drawing,—and 
through many years of close observation 
and habits of storing up and reproducing 
memory pictures of anything seen. she 
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A Domestic Tragedy.” 


-drawn illustration for her own poem, 
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PuaTE V. 
“The 


A high-light halftone reproduction 


Dutch Twins.”’ Reproduced by 


has a working vocabulary of the facts 
of form and action on which to base her 
creative work. Having this knowledge, 
she is able to create from the imagina- 
tion, at will, and never uses 


a model 





courtesy 





of a pencil sketch by Mrs. Perkins from 


of the Houghton Mifflin Company 


unless it be for the study of some detail. 
Her work deals almost entirely with the 
human figure in composition. 


Mrs. Perkins is a strong believer in 


the value of learning to draw from ob- 
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jects,—-thus gaining a language, a vo- 
sabulary with which to express ideas. 
But she feels one should no more con- 
tinue to depend absolutely on the actual 
visible form in drawing, than on having 
the dictionary at hand in conversation. 
She feels that one of the most important 
parts of training in drawing should be 
the power to memorize or visualize 
form,—to see it as clearly and correctly 
in imagination as if it were visible in 
fact, but, of course, to do this one must 





first have the knowledge of form which 
from 
thorough drill. 


comes close observation and 

Critics have commented on the human 
quality in Mrs. Perkins’ writings and 
illustrations. Those her 
personally realize that the sympathetic 
understanding felt in her writings and 
drawings shows itself in her loyalty to 


who know 


friends and her intense interest in ques- 


tions which concern the welfare of 


people in general. 





the Dutch 


From 
Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
the courtesy of the Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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Clement J. Barnhorn—American Sculptor 


By Norbert Heermann 


HERE is a cathedral in the Middle 

West—St. Mary’s Cathedral in 
Covington, Kentucky—which, through 
the persistent effort of the bishop who 
has ruled its destinies for the last 
twenty-five years, has been built in the 
form and is gradually taking on the 
beautiful accessories of one of the old 
Gothie churches. Therefore it is the 
gathering place not only of its devout 
congregation but of all lovers of archi- 
tecture, of sculpture, of painting, and of 
beautiful craftsmanship. 

There you can study the wonderful 
features of the great Gothic style,—the 
lofty vaulted interior made glorious by 
the light through richly colored win- 
dows, beautiful carvings of wood and 
stone, towers, graceful, flying buttresses, 
gargoyles. There you can see the great 
mural paintings by Frank Duveneck’ 

-one of the giants amiong our American 
painters—who lives near by, and gave 
the great panels in 
mother. 

The latest important acquisition of 
the cathedral was also given by an 
artist in memory of his mother. It has 
the form of the beautiful mother for 
whom the church is named,—St. Mary. 
“Alma Mater” the figure is lovingly 
called. It stands before a column in 
the main portal of the church,—the 


memory of his 


And 


worthy it is of the honor, for in expres- 


place of honor for such a statue. 


sive beauty the figure is one of the most 
In it a certain 
graciousness and spirituality are com- 


satisfying of its kind. 


bined with perfect simplicity, and ex- 
pressed in a form of dignity and strength 
which give that supreme excellence of 
sculpture, the monumental quality. 
The artist 
whose name ranks among the first in 
this country. He is a Cincinnatian by 
birth and except for a few years spent 
in Europe for study has lived all his life 
in his city. Aside from his 
distinction as a sculptor he is of special 


is Clement J. Barnhorn 


native 


interest to us because of his great power 
as a teacher and because of his knowl- 
edge and love of all the crafts of every 
period,—a knowledge which is drawn 
on perpetually for the benefit of the 
community in which he lives. 

This varied and practical knowledge 
of his was acquired not solely through 
happy-hearted research, for Mr. Barn- 
horn’s career has been one of struggle 
from the very beginning. 
night classes of the Cincinnati Art 
Academy that he received his first 
training—his days being spent in bread 
winning. We see him studying in this 
way for eleven long years during three 
of which he spent ten hours a day wood 


It was in the 


1 See “The Passion,” Schoo: ARTS MAGAZINE, March 1914. 
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ALMA MATER 
AT THE ENTRANC! 
or St. Mary’s 
CATHEDRAL, Cov- 
INGTON, Ky., BY 
CLEMENT J. BARN- 
HORN OF CINCIN- 
NATI, IN MEMORY 


OF HIS MOTHER 




















BARNHORN’S MADONNA 


HEERMANN 








carving with Mr. Henry Fry.—work 
which he keenly enjoyed. The other 
years were variously, not always so 
happily spent, some in pottery making, 
and some in stone cutting in a shop 
where marble monuments were manu- 
factured. Finally, however, came a 
recognition of the talent and industry of 
the devoted young student. A group 
of Cincinnati men had 
interested, sent him to Europe for 
further study. He visited Holland, 
Belgium, Italy, at last settling down to 
study in Paris. 


who become 


Since his return to Cincinnati he has 
set his hand to many beautiful works 


and has made a unique place for himself 
by modelling for the famous Rookwood 
in Cincinnati number of 


Pottery a 
lovely fountain figures. He has also 


proved that as a teacher he is all that 
is implied in the word Master. The 
men and women who have passed from 
under his hands in the Cincinnati Art 
Academy are fully equipped to carry 
forward the standard of his work— 
sound, skilful, and full of dignity, refine- 
ment, and vigor. 

In the last two years an enormous 
amount of work has been demanded of 
him and his studio has buzzed like a 
beehive, summer and winter. 


ARCHITECTURE HAS ALWAYS BEEN FOR ALL 

MEN, FOR NONE COULD HIDE ITS LIGHT—OR 
DARKNESS, PERHAPS—-UNDER A BUSHEL}; BUT 

ALL THE OTHER ARTS MUST COME FORTH INTO 

THE OPEN AND IN THE CHURCH, THE SCHOOL, 

THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF CITY AND STATE, 
OFFER THEMSELVES AND THEIR WIDE BENEFI- - 
CENCE TO ALL HUMANITY. Ralph Adams Cram. 


Cooooo 
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WHAT THE LEADERS 
ARE DOING 


Good Ideas From Everywhere’ 


IF WE 
NEVER WHOLLY AN END IN 


EFORE we can settle down to model and 

object drawing, with all our good New 
Year’s resolutions to help us, we must get 
Christmas well out of the way. If you need 
more suggestions for that supreme festival, 
turn at once to the last part of this section. If, 
however, you are now planning your January 
work, the following Good Ideas may prove 


helpful. 
In the Kindergarten? 
A NEW YEAR approach. Can little chil- 


dren appreciate the passing of time which their 
elders note with festivities and new resolutions? 
If so, how can we best present the matter? 
Surely a four-year-old child cannot appreciate 
the year thought, and the songs and games 
suggesting its appeal to fancy rather than in- 
telligence. But young as he is, the child has 
had experiences which may serve as a basis for 
interpretation. He is larger than last year, 
for he has outgrown last year’s garments. He 
is stronger for he can help lift the table. He 
is braver and more responsible for he comes 
to kindergarten alone and plays on the side- 
walk without supervision. He exhibits non- 
chalantly his newly acquired power of whittling. 
These simple things suggest conversation 
through which he may be led to realize the 
passing of time. Again we refer to the little 
brothers and sisters who next year will be 
older and large enough to come to kindergarten. 
After arousing thus, an intelligent interest in 
him, the children are ready to make a calendar, 
noting the day and weather conditions, and 


1 The Editor invites contributions to this Department. 


ONLY POSSESSED AT LEAST 
ITSELF, THE PROBLEM WOULD BI 
PLER, BUT THIS KNOWLEDGE WE DO NOT HAVE. 


THE CONVICTION THAT ART IS 
SIM- 


Ralph Adams Cram 


reviewing these from week to week, and month 
to month. Gray circles suggest cloudy days, 
tiny umbrellas, quickly cut from circles, rainy 
days, and white stars, sunny days. Holidays 
See illustration 
for decoration and arrangement of a calendar 


are marked by their emblems 


sheet. S.8.H 


RECEPTACLES FOR MATERIAL. A 
kindergarten closet does not always suggest a 
belief in the familiar saying, ‘‘Order is Heaven’s 
first law.’”’ A multiplicity of odd boxes is 
unsightly and difficult for use, while those 
obtainable at kindergarten supply stores are 
expensive. To knife trays 
with handles may have small partitions added 


meet the need, 
to give six compartments, and may be used for 
holding tablets, rings, or sticks. These trays 
of fair quality may be found in a ten cent store 
They pack closely on the shelf and are most 
convenient for use at the table. 
P. C. CO. KN 

A PATTERN BOOK. For years I have 
gathered patterns and placed them in envelopes 
only to become defaced and rather useless. 
Now I gather thém all in a blank book. This 
book is made by tying together full-sized sheets 
of commercial note which can be bought at any 
stationers. Into this book I trace any pattern 
and with a sheet of transfer paper always at 
hand can transfer any pattern easily. Thus 
all patterns are in a neat compact form where 
they may be easily reproduced by placing 
transfer paper between the pattern and the 
paper to be used. S. B. B. 


Brief accounts of successful projects accomplished with 


samples of pupils’ work will be promptly acknowledged and if published will draw for the author one or more Scnool 
Arts MaGaztne Coupons, good towards subscriptions or in trade with the School Arts Publishing Company, 120 Boy)- 


ston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
2 In charge of the Boston Froebel Club. 
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Some of the things kindergarten 


Pirate I. 
children take delight in making and using. 


RHYTHMIC DRAWING. Either crayons 
or pencils may be used as a medium, crayons 
preferred, however. As a beginning the kin- 
dergartner herself may draw on the board a 
row such as shown in Plate I at 4, counting 
rhythmically as she draws, accenting the long 
This rhythmic counting gives the child 
a feel for the spacing where it otherwise might 
have to come with a struggle and not very 
then. When the kindergartner 


line. 


successfully 


has given the suggestion many suggestions in 
difficult counting and consequently different 
borders are sure to come from the children. 
A few suggestions are given at 4. Ss. B. 


ALLOVER PATTERNS may be begun by 
folding a square piece of drawing paper into 
sixteen squares. Then with a crayon fill in 
every other square. Later draw a flower in 
the blank spaces using the same flower for the 
whole paper. See Fig. 6. A. M. B. 


HOME-MADE TOYS. A doll’s bed (7) 
may be easily made, and made to stand fairly 
hard usage, by taking two oblong paper boxes, 
any size, and fastening the two covers at either 
end of the box with brass fasteners on each side. 
These screws are slipped part way below the 
box itself so as to give the effect of legs on foot- 
These may be made 
even more attractive by hanging a simply 
canopy from the top made of muslin. 

For a cradle (8) cut a circle of heavy card in 
halves and fasten each half to a paper box of 
appropriate size with brass fasteners. 

The common wooden butter boxes, oblong in 
shape may be turned into two good toys by 
using them in combination with the covers 
of the round butter boxes; sawing the round 
cover in halves, these can be fastened to the 
oblong box at either end with nails, making 
an extra strong cradle. With two round covers 
and the same oblong box an attractive tip-cart 
(5) can be made by fastening the covers on 
either side with small screw eyes. This makes 
a wagon with wheels that really move and it 
will stand hard usage from rough little hands 

A good ring toss (2) may be made from a 
round butter box cover into which may be 
inserted a cylindrical stick which may be found 
in any household as an old broom handle, for 
instance. The hole may be made by any bov 
in the carpenter’s shop. Ss. B 


board and head-board. 


In Primary Grades 


IDTH and height are important,’’ Mr. 
Albert H. Munsell used to repeat, over 

and over again to his students of the figure. 
That remark should be the watchword of the 
teacher of object drawing in primary grades. 
CLASSIFIED PAPER CUTTING. Plate 
II shows a few sample results from a plan 
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heartily approved by primary teachers under 
the direction of Miss Fisher, Supervisor of 
Drawing in Public Schools and Robinson Sem- 
inary, Exeter, N. H. 

First the children made a few trials at cutting squares 
This was followed by cutting a handkerchief for mother,—- 
a large one like father’s, a small lunch napkin with fringe, 
and any other article which should give practice on the 
square and at the same time relieve the monotony. After 
this we cut squares and developed articles from them, as 
a footstool, chair, etc. We then studied rectangles, tri- 
angles, circles and ovals in the same way. The drawings 
I have sent you were selected hastily from a first and 
second grade. In the third grade the pupils were able 
to do more complicated work and frequently made 
interesting illustrations showing the churches and public 
buildings along some familiar street. I regret that I 
have none of these to send. 

Most cordially, 
Bertua M. FisHer. 


THE TOY-CUPBOARD. Some of the best 
after Christmas work may be secured by having 
the children draw their favorite gifts, in full 
color, and in the right relative proportions, 
though of small size. This of itself is highly 
educational. When the drawings are com- 
pleted they are cut out and arranged, with 
narrow strips of paper representing the edges 
of shelves in a cupboard, and pasted on a sheet 
of black paper. A cupboard door to fit the 
sheet is then designed, with an opening, behind 
which the most transparent tissue paper is 
pasted, to serve as glass. When the door is 
closed the pretty toys may be seen “through 
the glass”; when opened the toys appear in 
full color on the shelves. Some work by 
pupils under the direction of Alice Stowell 
Bishop suggested this project. 


THE TOY-BOOK. Miss Helen F. Morton, 
when supervising in Haverhill, Mass., used to 
have each child make a drawing of all the toys 
brought to school (so far as time would allow) 
all on paper of uniform size. These sheets 
were afterwards bound together, with an 
original cover design, to make a Book of Toys. 


TRANSFORMATIONS. Miss Morton’s 
primary pupils greatly enjoyed this game: On 
a sheet of gray paper 6” x 9", paste a piece of 
paper of lighter color having the shape of a 
geometric figure triangle, 


—square, oblong, 


circle. Transform this into some object in a 
picture. The triangle becomes Hiawatha’s 
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Puiate IT. 
cutting as managed by Miss Fisher of Exeter, N. H 


Some of the results of classified paper 


Tent, or an umbrella turned inside out by the 
wind ; the square a birdhouse on a pole, or a big 
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box which two boys are dragging home on a 
small cart, ete. 

SCHOOL CLOTHES. Such is the name of 
a fine booklet, 9” x 12”, full of paper cuttings 
from articles of wearing apparel, from Miss 








Puate III. Some brush drawings such as pupils in un- 
graded schools produce under the direction of Miss Lane. 


K. L. Kennedy, New Brighton, Pa. Miss 
Elsie L. Bowman, one of the Supervisors of 
Drawing in Pueblo, Colorado, makes a closer 
classification. Her pupils make handsome 
booklets devoted to Coats, Footwear, Hats. 
Another might be devoted to the and-so-forth 
of costume such as mittens, gloves, wristers, 
tippets, ear-mits and hair ribbons, and still 
another to children’s jewelry. 


In Rural Schools 


ISS LANE here begins her outline for the 
second term’s work.’ 

January brings us to the second group of 
lessons in our year’s scheme. From September 
through December we have been studying and 
applying two of the great principles used in 
design rhythmic repetition and variation, as 
applied to both shape and size of elements in 
the design. 

We will give a few fundamental principles 
of perspective, some suggestions on technique, 
or the way to make an interesting drawing, 
as well as one which is true) and directions for 
developing the child’s ability to see clearly and 
to tell in a strong way some simple facts 
concerning how things about us really appear. 
See Plates III and IV. 


LESSON XV. Ist week in January 

Group: Entire school 

Subject: The foreshortening of circles 

Aim: To lead children to see truly and to prepare 
them to draw from a still life group at next lesson 

Materials: 1st, three cardboard circles four inches in 
diameter, strung on a hat pin, or three six-inch circles 
on a broom stick. 2nd, a tumbler half full of water. 
3rd, black board and crayon 

Methua: “John, will you draw upon the board a pic- 
ture of this glass with water in it? We will all watch to 
The child is likely 
to get the foreshortening of circles confused, but in all 


see whether he draws it as we see it 


probability he will make an attempt to represent ellipses 
In case he uses straight lines to represent all ellipses, ask 
him whether he sees both the front and back edges of 
the glass. If he has attempted ellinses, ask what is the 
real shape of top of glass, of bottom of glass, of top surface 
of water, and why he represented these circles with this 
other form 

Now develop idea of foreshortening of circle by letting 
child look straight down on a circle to see it in full, then 
by holding it on a level with the eyes so that he may see 
it as a straight line. Next gradually lower the circle 
again. Try the same with raising it until it becomes a 
circle over his head. Lead children to make the rule 
They will word it for themselves, but should formulate 
these two ideas: Ist, that as circles approach the eye level 
they appear narrower from front to back; 2nd, that as 
they are directly under or over the eye they appear as 
perfectly round. 

We experimented with our ink well tops. The chil- 
dren stood up looking down on them, then gradually 
crouched until their eyes were on a level with the edge of 
the circle 

The principle may be shown with the circies on the hat 
pin or broomstick. 


Miss Lane’s address is Florence M. Lane, Professor of Rural Education, First District Normal School, Kirksville, 


Mo 
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Next ask about the width of the circle from left to right. 
Does it appear to change? Now two children, or a dozen, 
may draw pictures of the g'ass of water upon the board 
while the others criticise their sketches. The glass with 
water 1s exceedingly good to use for this purpose, because 
it shows three complete ellipses, at top and bottom of 
glass and top of water. 

It will probably require one entire lesson to develop 
this idea and to get it well started. If time remains, have 
each child draw the glass upon a paper. Ask children to 
bring from home for next lesson as many pictures as 
possible showing ellipses 


CRAFT LESSON XV. 1st week in January 


Group: 1. 

Subject: Paper weaving mat 

Materials: 1st, pieces of colored wrapping paper from 
the stores, or white paper and crayons. 2nd, scissors 

Method: Older children can help prepare the mats 
before school. Cut a rectangle 6” x 8”, or about that 
size. Fold it through the center and slash it with long 
shears from the fold to within 44” of the edges, making 
cuts about %* apart. Slash a second rectangle of an- 
other color, cutting from one edge to 4” from oppos'te 
edge 

Children love to weave these mats. At first over one 
and under once is difficult enough for the pattern. Later, 
vary width of stmps alternating a wide with a narrow 
strip. Next, children may try other patterns, as over 
two and under one, over one and under two, ete. Soon 
they learn to copy a pattern put upon the board, then 
to try new designs of their own 

If you have no colored paper, use manilla for the mat 
and let them color the strips with crayon. 

This is an inexpensive kind of hand work. 

It serves the following purposes: 

ist, to develop number ideas, as in counting. 2nd, 
to develop proportion ideas, as large and small, wide and 
narrow. 3rd, to encourage invention. 4th, to develop 
the power of concentration needed to get the design ac- 
curate. 5th, it may be used as a basis for the teaching 
of textile work in connection with the story hour or pri- 
mary geography work. 

Weaving mats ready prepared can be bought from any 
kindergarten supply store. As our idea is to develop 
home resources and reduce expense, we find these home 
made substitutes very acceptable. 

Croup: UI. 

Subject: Handy contrivafices for use in the school 

Method: The boys will need this lesson to draw their 
plans for such projects, 

A list of articles is suggested below. It may be that 
others would suit your needs. 

1. Shelf for the clock or for encyclopedias. 2. Rack 
for keys of manual training or sewing boxes. 3. Box 
to contain wood stains. 4. Basket for waste paper. 
5. Rack for tooth brushes to be used at school. 6. 
Racks for tools. 7. Holder for school broom (it becomes 
sagged if allowed to stand on the brushend). 8. Box to 
keep library cards which are filled out by child librarian 
when books are taken home over night. 9. Box to hold 
pencils, if they are collected at night, or to hold drawing 
pencils, or pen holders. 10. A swing board to use in 
school swing. 11. Racks upon which the wood in the 
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shop may be stored to keep it from warping 12. Hang- 
ers for individual towels or individual coat racks 

The work outlined above should be sufficient to occupy 
a number of lesson periods, to last through January, at 
least 

A suitable shelf design can easily be evolved A 
simple one with a supporting bracket is described in 
Murray's book before referred to. A key rack design, 
and one for a broom holder, and for a stationery box 
suitable for library cards, also appear there 





Piate IV. The school doll and her trousseau. 


A project ungraded school pupils enjoy 


The box for woud stains may be made with a front 
which hinges down to form a little table upon which to 
do the staining work 

The waste paper basket is a fairly difficult problem but 
a good one in construction. The boards of which the 
aides are made should be cleated together on the inside 
near the top. Rope handles may be inserted on two 
sides. 

The pencil or pen box may be made by boring holee in 
the cover of a shallow cigar box, one to represent each 
child's seat. Pencils or pens can then be kept without 
confusion 

The racks for boards used in manual training can be 
hung from the ceiling of a basement or attic room or 
nailed on the legs of a long table. 

The arrangement for individual towels or for coat 
hangers is a broomstick or a section of pipe fitted into 
sockets across the end of a hall or upon brackets upon 
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the wall. Arrange it like a map holder or window shade 
so that one end can be lifted ont. Upon this rod or pole 
slip tape loops which are sewed upon individual towels 
The latter 
method will keep their wraps neat and avoid the necessity 


or hang coat hangers for ail of the children. 


of hanging one child s wraps over those of another. 
Group: III. 
Subject: Doli clothes 
Materials Ist, the school doll 
dren received her 


In our case the chil 
as a Christmas gift. She was made 
of celuloid, thus being washable, and was 74%” long. 
She cost thirty-five cents and has brought many times 
that amount of joy. She formed a medium for the teach- 
ng of many hygiene lessons as well as giving a live inter- 
est to the sewing work 

2nd, bits of flannel, white outing flannel, sheer white 
cloth (crepe is best), needles and thread. One-fourth 
yard of any material wi.l make her a garment. 

Have pins, scissors, and paper patterns for each girl. 
The patterns may be cut from newspaper, letting the 
print run in the direction in which the warp threads of 
the goods should extend 

Method: It will be necessary to describe her entire 
outfit at this time, as each garment is to be made by a 
different irl. 

The napkins can be made of old white outing flannel 
or of new birdseye. This project in simple hemming is 
best for the younger children 

A little band of white flannel, may be buttonholed 
by one of the younger girls, also 

The outfit is to be a hygienic model, so we choose the 
system of clothing which enables the mother to slip all 
of the other garments on at one time. They are three 
in number, an under one of flannel, the second of flannel 
or outing, and the third a simple dress. All are made 
princess fashion, that the weight may hang from the 
shoulders. They open far down the back, that they may 
be put on over the feet with ease. One pattern may 
serve for all three, cutting the garments each successively 
a little larger than that beneath it. We found it more 
simple, however, to cut the dress with kimono sleeves. 

Baby should have for demonstration purposes two of 
each kind of garment 

The night gown made of outing flannel may have a 
draw string in the hem at the bottom to keep her from 
kicking out and strings in the hems of the long sleeves 
to keep her hands warm at night 

First, explain the use of a pattern, have the girls lay 
the patterns on the cloth and pin them. When the 
teacher has approved of their space economy in laying 
patterns, they may cut. Some may be able to becin to 
baste seams at this lesson. 


ART LESSON XVI. 


Group: Whole school 
Subject: A still life group composed of one cylindrical 
object and one spherical object, as a glass and a lemon, a 


2nd week in Jan 


jug and an apple, a jar and a beet, a flower pst and a bulb 
Aim: To apply the principle for the foreshortening of 
circles which was learned during the last lesson. 
Materials: ist, Pictures showing ellipses, brought 
in by children. 2nd, Four to ten groups of objects set 
up in various parts of the room. 
and paper. 


Srd, pencils, or crayons, 


Method: Review 
developed in last lesson. 


points concerning foreshortening 
Examine pictures brought in 
and have children explain thus: ‘This circle must have 
been nearly on a level with the artist’s eye because it 
“This one was far below his eye, 
" ete. 


appears sO narrow.”’ 
as it is drawn so wide,” 

Now distribute drawing materials and let each child 
choose the group near him, which he can see best, and 
draw it 

It is probable that some may have time to make two 
or three drawings, never beginning a new one until the 
teacher has looked at his former drawing and led him to 
state definitely what he intends to do in the next drawing 
to make it better than the first. 
keep their papers straight upon their desks as they draw 

It is probable that one common mistake will be to 


Encourage children to 


represent the base of a nearby object on a plane above 
If a child does this, ask him whether 
He will at 


a more distant one 
he sees the edge of the jar below the bulb. 
once begin to see and draw more truly. 


CRAFT LESSON XVI. 2nd week in Jan. 
Group: I. 
The little children can well spend another lesson upon 
weaving mats developing ideas suggested in last lesson 
Group: II. The boys will not have finished work 
outlined for last week. 
Group: III. Girls will need this time to finish doll 
garments already begun. 


ART LESSON XVII. 3rd week in Jan 


Group: Entire school. 

Subject: Copying a good picture. 

Aim: * Technique of line, especially to teach two 
things. Ist, that it is not necessary to make a hard and 
fast line all about an object which you are drawing. 2nd, 
that much of texture and light and shade can be shown by 
the character of the line. 

Materials: The best materials for this lesson are some 
simple Japanese books which give outline drawings of 
flowers and animals. Such a book may be taken apart 
easily and pages distributed to different children. If 
these cannot be gotten, search in magazines or elsewhere 
for line drawing having interesting outlines. The 
Scuoor Arts Macaz:nrs are rich in such material. Let 
the children copy those that are simple or parts of more 
elaborate ones. If none suitable for copying can be 
found, let them look at the pictures, talk them over, 
then try a still life group or a simple flower or animal 
picture, interpreting it over into such lines 

Method: We never copy pictures just for the sake of 
copying, but as you see, we make much use of magazine 
pictures and material collected by the children from sim- 
ilar sources. 

After this lesson no child should feel right about hand- 
ing in a drawing done with a monotonous outline 


CRAFT LESSON XVIIL. 3rd week in Jan 


Group: I. 
Subject: A doll’s rug 
Aim: Enlargement of weaving idea to include use of 


a simple loom and of warp and woof threads 
Matertals: 1st, cardboard, 65” x 8*. 
2nd, a ball of colored twine or pieces of ordinary white 
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wrapping string, such as comes around packages from 
the stores. 3rd, clean rags of various colors hrought 
from home. 4th, scissors. 

Method: Older children in the group should have pre- 
pared the looms with the warp thread before the lesson, 
by marking off spaces of 4%” across both ends of card- 
board, making tiny snips on these lines, with the scissors, 
then winding the cord round and round the card through 
these slits. The two ends may be tied across diagonally 
together on the back of the card to hold firmly. 

Now let the children cut the rags 44” wide in strips. 
These may be sewed and wound in little balls for weaving, 
but it is easier just to weave in one piece at a time, over 
one warp thread and under the next, tucking all ends in 
securely away from the edges of the loom. As the rags 
are put in they may be folded down to 4” in width and 
should be kept well pushed together. A little stick or a 
knitting needle may be used at sides of card to prevent 
the drawing together of the warp threads at the middle 
of the loom. 

When the weaving is complete, i. e., the front of the 
loom filled with woven rags, cut the warp threads across 
the middle of the back of the loom and tie each two 
adjacent ends together down as far as the weaving, 
making a square knot in each case. The waste ends may 
be cut off, or bunches of worsted or string tied into them 
for fringe. 

This tying off process may have to be postponed until 
the teacher herself can help the little children. 

Group: II. 

Subject: Here is-another list of projects to be made 
by the boys for the school. 

1. Bean bag board with which little children can play 
(getting arithmetic driil as they keep score). 2. Ring 
toss peg and hoops for another game for little folks 
(hoops made of reed wound with raffia, or of cardboard 
cut in circles.) 3. Bulletin boards upon which may be 
placed news of the day, interesting pictures or excep- 
tionally good written or drawing work. 4. Standards 
for the volley ball net. 5. Standards for jumping con- 
tests. 6. A chinning bar. 7. A bed for the school 
doll. 8. A-baby pen for the school doll. 9. A cart 
for the school doll. 

Method: The bean bag board may have holes of 
varying sizes. It should have at least four openings, 
two about 6” in diameter and two 8”. There should be 
a brace under the board with which to set it at a suitable 
angle for the children to throw the bean bags into the 
holes. 

The ring toss peg need be nothing more than a dowel 
stick or a square stake 1” x 1” x 8” set into a square base. 

The bulletin board may be made by nailing two pieces 
of picture moulding, of half round or even of lath at the 
ends of a piece of burlap. It will be an attractive as well 
as a useful article if brown burlap is used and the wood 
stained a deep tone of the same color. Two little screws 
with round eyelets on the top will make convenient 
hangers, which may be slipped over cup hooks on the 
wall or may have cords passed through them to be sus- 
pended from picture-hangers on the moulding. 

The chinning bar should be of hard wood put up inside 
the school building, or the boys may follow another plan. 
Dig an excavation, 5’ x 8’ in the yard, fill it with gravel, 
cover this with sawdust to form a landing mat. Erect 
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at one end two timbers 4" x 4” extending 10’ above 
ground. Between these a piece of 1” gas pipe may be 
slipped through holes in the poles A series of holes 
would enable the boys to adjust the pole for large or 
small boys 

The doll furniture will provide good projects for the 
boys and develop community spirit among the children 


Group: III. 


Subject: Bedding for doll’s hed and bathing outfit 
for schoo: doll. 
Aim: To prepare children for a good hygiene lesson 


and to give them experience in sewing 

Materials: These can doubtless be brought from piece- 
bags at home. Ticking or other stout cloth for cover 
for doll’s mattress. White cloth and cotton to make 
pad for bed. Material for sheets. Pieces of cloth with 
which to patch a quilt,or pieces of woolen goods or outing 
flannel to make blankets. A piece of real flannel about 
12” x 2(” for bath blanket. Small pieces of old outing 
flannel or of new birdseye for towels and wash cloths 

Method: The outfit is so simple that few directions 
are necessary here. It should comprise: Doll’s mat 
tress, mattress pad, three or four sheets, blankets or 
quilts for bed, bath blanket, two or three towels, two or 
three wash cloths. 


ART LESSON XVIII. 


Group: Entire school. 

Subject: A atill life group involving ellipses and 
spherical objects, as a mixing bow! with a spoon in it and 
eggs lying on the table, a round basket with apples in it, 
ete. A variety in texture in articles comprising group 
is desirable. 

Aim: To apply principle of beauty derived through 
using varied line in sketching, also to review work on 
ellipses and to develop idea of quality added by including 
table line in sketch. 

Materials: Three or four good groups placed so that 
all can see one or another. Pencils and paper 

Method: Review principles of foreshortening of 
circle, and of expression of beauty through varied line 
Show some of best sketches made as copies of interesting 
pictures last time, and originals of some good pictures 
which illustrate this point. 

Ask children to notice table !ine, where it cuts behind 
or in front of group. Would it improve picture to put it 
in? Develop idea that it gives a feeling of repose and 
solidity to group. 

Let children draw while teacher passes among them 
to hold up a piece of good work for all to see now and then. 


4th week in Jan. 


CRAFT LESSON XVIII. 

Group: I. 

This lesson will probably be needed to finish doll’s 
mats begun last week. If it is not, let the children return 
to paper mat idea and try to make today a beautiful 
original design in weaving. 

Group: II. 

The boys will need every minute on projects already 
bezun. 


4th week in Jan 


Group: III. 

Subject: Outdoor comforts for baby doll. 

Aim: Basis for hygiene lesson. 

Materials: 1st, ticking or stout cloth for pillow tick; 
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Pitate V. Common potatoes should not be despised in elementary model and object drawing 


Puate VI. A childs Christmas card revised by 
James Hall showing an application of toy drawing 


2nd, cotton or fibre to fill pillow; 3rd, rubber blanket size 


of pillow (to siip under pillow case) 


4th, white cloth for 


two pillow cases; 5th, outing flannel for coat; 6th, worsted 
and crochet hook for hood (or outing flannel with needle 
and thread), 7th, eiderdown flannel fcr sleeping bag. 

Method: In case any girls have finished their work 
let them make the baby a carrying pillow upon which 
to transport her. “It saves a baby’s back and keeps 
her happy.” It may be used in the cart or any place 
where she is to be laid down away from her bed. Make 
it about 7” x 12” and provide it, if possible, with a rubber 
sheet (a good thing also for the bed) and with two pillow 
slips. Baby needs no pillow in her bed. This pillow is 
really another small mattress to be carried about with her 

She needs now three more things: a hood, a coat, and 
a sleeping bag. The hood may be crocheted or made of 
cloth. 

See picture for idea of sleeping bg. 

Cut coat like dress with kimono sleeves, only open it 
down the front. 


In Grammar Grades 


REEDOM should be encouraged, in 
choice of subject, in all grammar grades; 
but the best results will be secured, in the long 
run, by insisting upon a thorough understand- 
ing of one principle and the embodiment of 
that principle each year. A consensus of 
opinion seems to favor the following as the 
principles to be taught: 
Grade IV. Diminution (Effects of Distance). 
Grade V. Foreshortening (Irregular and Cir- 
cular Faces). 
Grade VI. Foreshortening and Convergence 
(One Set of Retreating Edges). 
Grade VII. Convergence (Two Sets of Re- 
treating Edges). 
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contrasts in size 


Pirate VII 
Note these good points: 


too violent 











Grade VIII. Foreshortening and Convergence 

(Any Common Conditions). 

THE COMMON VEGETABLES. For 
drill in the effect of distance, in the represen- 
tation of the third dimension under the least 
difficult conditions, there are no better objects 
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than potatoes, beets, onions, carrots, pump- 
kins, and the like. 
group. Interest in drawing these common 
things is intensified when emphasis is placed 
on a suggestive rendering; that is upon making 
the lines suggest the texture of surface pre- 
sented by the object. 


Plate V shows a typical 
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CHRISTMAS TOYS. These are alluring 
subjects for study in the fifth grade. Instead 
of being drawn practically in silhouette, as in 
the primary grades, they should be drawn in 
perspective as shown in Plate VI, a drawing, 


Hu ve. 


A few such 
groups are shown in Plate VII from pencil 
sketches illustrating an article by Claud S. 
Hammock, Scooot Arts MAGAzINne, January, 
1909. 


circle in various combinations. 







































































Puate VIII. 


revised from a fifth grade pupil’s work, by 
Mr. Hall. The toys may be drawn singly, one 
on a page, for a booklet, or in groups to illus- 
trate such captions as “‘ Baby’s Favorite Toys,” 
“His Best Friends,” ‘‘My First Love,” ‘Old 
Friends are Best,”’ etc. 


COOKERY GROUPS. The fifth grade is 
the place for groups made up of dishes and pans 
with’ fruit, food in preparation, and ready for 
the table, objects involving the foreshortened 














Perspective diagrams found helpful by pupils under the direction of Miss Bowman, Pueblo, Colo. 


OBJECTS OF BEAUTY. Miss Rena J. 
Bruce of Minneapolis, makes large use of 
beautiful vase forms. 
letter to the Editor: 


In my work in atil! life I have been trying a plan which 
seems to stimulate a more rapid and accurate blocking 
in of the study. With my help the class decided on this 
course of procedure: 

1. Place long diameters of vases ellipses 

2. Widest points in study 

3. Narrowest points. 

4. Table line. 


She writes in a personal 
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5. Width of ellipse and outline. 

6. Strengthen lines to show in finished study. 

We have also played a game in which the children 
guessed which vase forms were represented by rapid 
sketches on the board showing just the top and bottom 
diameters and the widest and narrowest points. Then 
we reversed, having class draw while teacher and others 
did guessing. I think this makes them look for the big 


We have found that practi- 
cally every child understands the convergence of lines 
when illustrated by a railroad track with its accompany- 
ing telegraph poles, while all other known illustrations 
of convergence reach only a part of the class, at first 
Therefore we have introduced the study of perspective 
with the railroad track and from this we have constructed 
from the first two ties 


principles of perspective 


rectangular objects as follows: 
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Puate IX. An interior such as children enjoy drawing from the doll-houses they have made and furnished 


essentials, but perhaps you will say that it is not natural 
at this age (12) to look for the large form, ignoring details. 


HELPFUL DIAGRAMS. Theoretically it 
may be best to teach children to see the thing 


before them without calling in the dry skeletons , 


of mechanical perspective to stimulate activity. 
Nevertheless some teachers find such diagrams 
of distinct advantage. Here is a word on that 
point from Miss Elsie L. Bowman, Pueblo, 
Colo. 

I do not know that the following method is original 
but it is something that we have worked out in an effort 
to make clear and at the same time to interest, not the 
few who always are interested, but the many whose work 
never reaches the exhibition card,—in other words, in an 
attempt to make every child understand at least the first 
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we have made the top of a box, understood to be the size 
of that section of the track, constructing the rest of it 
closed book, 


rhe unusual 


below. In the same manner we construct a 
an open book, a chair, adding the back, ete. 

size seems to be understood by the child and weighs little 
when compared with the delight and interest and com- 
prehension of the principles of convergence illustrated 
as the object to them develops quite magically before 
their eves. 
with anything but enthusiasm. 


I have never known this lesson to be received 
We then take the tele- 
graph poles with the cross piece at top and transform 
these into buildings along a street. The finding of the 
perspective center of the end fronting along the street 
in order to locate the ridgenole always intersects. This 
may mean nothing at all to you but it has been a practical 
and quick working out of a problem which heretofore has, 
with the vast majority, failed in the short time allowed 
to us for its study 
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Pirate X. Such Commonpiace THINGS AS THESE BecoME FascINATING AS SUBJECTS 
FOR REPRESENTATION UNDER THE INSTRUCTION OF AN ENTHUSIASTIC AND SKILFUL TEACHER. 
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COMMON TOOLS. Miss Bowman hashad its favor. Plate IX shows one such interior, 
unusual success in model drawing with boys, drawn in crayon and chalk, by a pupil under 
by giving them as objects the common car- the direction of Miss Flora Potter, Johnstown, 
penter’s tools. ‘My Kit” is a good title fora Pa. 
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Pirate XI. Here are books which “rest and look pleasant.” Their pictures 
were taken by pupils under the direction of Miss Norton of Pratt Institute. 
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booklet, the pages of which show in perspective COMMON OBJECTS. After all the subject 
the hammer, chisel, planes of various kinds, matter is not so important as the point of view. 
the bit brace, oil stone, etc. Dean L. H. Bailey of Cornell has stated this 
DOLL-HOUSE INTERIORS. Children of for us in a little poem he sent to some of his 
the sixth and seventh grades sometimes find a _frjends last Christmas. 
pleasure in drawing from the interiors of the 
miniature houses they have constructed. The 
comparatively small size of the object, and the 


Tell me, O Poet, where thou dost live 
Show me the place whereon thou dost stand 
Lead me to the crests that give 


child’s familiarity with it, may be elements in Those wondrous scenes thou dost command 
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Pirate XII. A poster by Donald Quinn, Grand 
Rapids, Mich ['wenty pupils worked out this 


problem with twenty different results 


And let my waiting soul enwreathe 
The rarer airs that thou dost breathe 
Upon thy diamond shore, 

He took me by the hand 

And led me to my own hearthstone 
We paused upon the wonted floor 
And silent stood alone 

Till all the space was over-pent 
With a magic wonderment 

And I found the Poet’s store 

On the threshold of my door. 

A good teacher can make pupils enthusiastic 
about drawing the most commonplace things, 
such as those shown in Plate X. The wrinkles 
in a paper bag, a torn label, the leaves of a 
book that lounge, stand knock-kneed, any 
accidental feature of any object, often take on, 
under the teacher’s magic, a transcendent im- 
portance, provocative of brilliant results. 


In High Schools 
FREEHAND CLASSES 


NSIST on the best possible rendering of 


the common objects of the schoolroom. 





Piate XIII An original landscape 
by a ninth grade pupil, Grand Rapids 


By this time pupils are old enough to appre- 
ciate something of the excellence of adequate 
expression,—in language, in music in the 
various mediums of the artist. Plate XI shows 
the rendering of books in pencil, by a pupil 
under the direction of Dora Miriam Norton, 
now of Pratt Institute. How well they lie 
down flat! How effective is the rendering! 
PURPOSEFUL OBJECT DRAWING. 
Work in every grade should have a definite aim, 





Pirate XIV. Another original landscape from 
a ninth grade pupil, Grand Rapids, under the 
direction of Miss Van Buren. 
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recognized as such by the pupil himself. It 
may be truth telling, as in the case of the books, 
or beauty of expression, or adaptation to a 
specific use, as in Plate XII, a poster by a high 
school pupil, Grand Rapids, Mich. The mak- 


ILLUSTRATION FOR CHILDREN. Some 
of the best recent work comes from high schools 
doing something to help the lower grades. 
Plate XV gives a hint of this. Here are four 
pen-drawn illustrations from a booklet giving 





Piate XV. Four pen-drawn illustrations by a high schoo! pupil 
illustrating a story dear to the heart of every primary child 


ing of decorative pictures, such as those shown 
in Plates XIII and XIV is an educational 
exercise of great value, involving as it does 
observation of nature, knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of perspective, and of composition, of 
various harmonies of color, and of appropriate 
technique. These three illustrations are from 
blocks kindly loaned by the Search-Light, pub- 
lished by the Junior High School, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, from drawings made under 
the direction of Miss Agnes Van Buren. 
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the story of The Three Bears, illustrated by 
Myra Walker of the Junior Normal Methods 
Class, Plattesburg. N. Y., under the direction 
of Miss Genevieve Andrews. 
MECHANICAL CLASSES 

JrREEHAND drawing is an essential in the 

training of mechanical draftsmen The 
translation of working drawings into perspec- 
tive sketches of the object, without the object 
itself present, is one of the most valuable of 
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exercises. Mr. Frank E. Mathewson, in his 
various publications, has laid special emphasis 
upon the importance of such work. No less 
important is the making of perspective views 


about the only sure check on immediate obser- 
vation. Plate XVI reproduced from a drawing 
in ink by a pupil under the direction of Miss 
Estelle Stinchfield, Denver, Co'o., will serve 
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Pirate XVI. 
Denver, Colo. 


from plans and elevations of buildings. A 
good deal of preliminary practice in sketching 
from the buildings themselves, is necessary. 
To be successful in such work the draftsman 
must have an informed eye. A knowledge of 
the principles of mechanical perspective is 
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A pen drawing from a corridor in the high school, 
By a pupil under the direction of Miss Stinchfield. 


to illustrate the sort of practice in perspective 
drawing students in mechanical classes may well 
have during January. To give variety, they, 
too, might do something for the lower grades. 
A NUMBER DIALis a good project to begin 
with, of incalculable value in drill upon the 
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Puate XVII. 


fundamental operations in primary grades. 
The diagrams, Plate XVII, are sufficiently 
explanatory. Use stiff cardboard (white for 
the face, and gray for the hands), and wood 
for the spindle. A ring of cardboard is fastened 
to the face (See R, Fig. 1, and Fig. 9) to lift the 
hands from the dial. The spindle is held in 
place by the thumb and finger operating it. 
Six forms of hands (3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8) make 
possible the immediate indication of every 
variety of combination of two and three fig- 
ures, for addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division. Make the dial a foot or more in 
diameter. 


* September and October, 1914. 
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The necessary data for the making of a number dial for use by pri- 
mary teachers in drilling upon the fundamental operation. 


Designed by Mr. Builey. 


VOCATIONAL CLASSES 


METAL WORK offers endless fine projects. 

A few of these have been put into shape 
for the readers of the Scuoot Arts MaGazine 
by Mr. William S. Rice, of the Freemont High 
School, Oakland, California. Five of these 
have appeared in previous numbers.‘ 


VI. A CRUMB TRAY. Plate XVIII. 

This is a useful problem involving surfacing, 
bending, raising and riveting (or soldering). 
Twenty-gauge metal should be used for the 
tray and 18-gauge for the scraper. 

For the surfacing, a carpenter’s hammer with 
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CRUMB TRAY & SCRAPER 
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Puate XVIII. 


RAISED FORMS 











A good problem in metal work by a man whose successful 
experience gives him authority —Mr. Wm. 8. Rice of Oakland, Calitornia. 
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Prate XIX. A Chippendale interior 
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Puate XX. An Elizabethan interior. 
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CRUMB TRAY & SCRAPER 
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Pirate XVIII. A good problem in metal work by a man whose successful 
experience gives him authority.—Mr. Wm. 8. Rice of Oakland, Calitornia. 
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Puate XIX. A Chippendale interior 
































! Piate XX. An Elizabethan interior. 
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Pirate XXI. A William and Mary interior. 
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Puate XXII. An interior in harmony with lacquered furniture. 
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291 Prats XXIII. A Jolly Santa Claus. By Sam Brown of Boston. 
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the wedge end filed and emeried so that there 
are no cutting edges, may be used instead of 
the conventional ball peen. In order to get 
the hammer taps to run in the proper direction, 
pencil guide-lines should be drawn upon the 
metal 

Glue the pattern upon the surfaced metal 
and cut it out with the snips. The bending 
should be done in the vise. The corners may 
be lapped and riveted. The handle may be 
curved slightly by laying the metal on a piece 
of gas pipe held in the vise, and striking it with 
the mallet. The filed 


emeried. 


edges are then and 

For the scraper, the depressed portion is 
surfaced like the tray, the handle is left plain. 
The pattern is glued upon the metal after sur- 
facing and the whole cut out with the snips. 
The depression is made by placing the metal in 
the vise, exactly on the pencil line, and mallet- 
ing on the flat end of a small ball peen hammer. 





Prate XXIV. THe va- 





RIOUS STAGES IN THE PRO- 


DUCING OF A GOOD LOOKING 


Santa Criavus. By Goy 
ROBBINS, A PUPIL UNDER 
THE DIRECTION OF Mz1ss 


CLEVELAND. 


This drives the metal to the desired depth, and 
produces a perfectly true straight edge. 

To raise the triangular panel on the handle, 
the straight lines may be treated in the same 
manner as the depression before stated. The 
curve may be done by tapping the metal with 
the ball peen hammer, resting the metal on 
the end of a piece of hardwood. This is one 
of the most popular of High School metal work 
problems. 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 


quests have come to the office for information 


Several re- 


as to “period” decoration. By courtesy of the 
Clifford & Lawton, Publishers, 
New York City, we are able to reprint here four 
Plate 
XLX shows one wall of a Chippendale interior 
Plate XX, is Elizabethan. Plate XXI exem- 
plifies the William and Mary period. In Plate 
XXII is to be seen a consistent wall with a 


l pholste rer, 


plates from their September number 
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For tree, make two, 
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Strip of paper for making the box base for the tree, 








inside of strip 


Pirate XXV. 


lacquered-furniture display. These are valu- 
able, each in itself, all in comparison with each 
other, and as a basis for appropriate coloring. 


In Any School 


WHERE THEY HAPPEN TO FIT 
JOLLY SANTA CLAUS is shown in 
Plate XXIII. It was drawn especially 
for us by Sam. Brown, a professional portrait 
painter and designer, Boston. Here is a Santa 
who smiles even through his whiskers—a diffi- 
cult subject to render successfully. 
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The necessary data for the making of charming Christmas decorations by primary children. 


HOW TO DRAW A SANTA. See Plate 
XXIV. This sensible suggestion comes from 
Camden, Maine. 


Our first attempts were such that we feared to have 
Santa see them,—that even his love for little children 
would not overcome the wounds to his vanity which our 
pictures might cause him and so Teacher said that she 
would help us to try and make “Good Portraits” of 
Santa and so find favor in his eyes. She said for us to 
begin by looking for Santa and that when we look we do 
so with our eyes, therefore “Let us make eyes to see 
with.” We looked into each others eyes for inspiration; 
Teacher helped us by making eyes upon the board. Then 
we drew them,--eyebrows and little curved lines with 
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Pirate XXVI. A few of the completed Christmas decorations by primary children. 
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Pirate XXVIII. 


eyes underneath. Then we made noses, a little curved 
line between the eyes and a litile below. Then Teacher 
said, “ Let us cail on The Man in the Moon to heip us 
find Santa Claus,” and she drew a round circle like the 
moon, with chalk, on the board and in it placed two eyes 
and a nose. She told us to do the same, chalk circle 
n gray paper with eyes and nose of crayon; on the board 
she made a moustache and beard and we gleefully did 
the same, then came hair and a red cap and as much of 
his red coat as could be shown inside the boundary circle 
which we had previously drawn (by tracing around 
water cups) and our Portrait of Santa was complete. 
Teacher said that perhaps some of us would have made 
“a more original” Santa if we had not thus proceeded 
step by step, but when the subject is euch an intimate one 
is “His Persona! Appearance’’ and the time one week 
before December the Twenty-fifth Day it is best to con- 
sider the occasion as one where “‘ Discretion is the better 
art of Valor.” Lena Futter CLEVELAND. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. A study 
f Plate XXV, in comparison with Plate XXVI 
will yield all the data necessary for making 
scome,clever and effective decorations. The 


Diagrams for the making of Christmas pockets. 


By_Miss Smith of Edmond, Okla. 


originals came from Miss Rosa B. Griffith, 
Terre Haute, Ind., Miss Harriet 
Palmer, Pueblo, Colo. 


CHRISTMAS POCKETS. The lower part 
of Plate XXVI shows two pockets, explained 
in diagram in Plate XXVII. These clever 
designs are from Miss Annie Smith of the 
Central State Normal School, Edmond, Okla. 


and from 


TWO HOUSES FOR THE TROPICS. 
Plate XXVIII is self-explanatory. It comes 
out of the experience of Miss Floy Campbell in 
Porto Rico. Our southern readers especially 
will appreciate these suggestions. It will soon 
be spring with them, when house building be- 
gins again. 

TOY FURNITURE IN WOOD. Pilates 
XXIX and XXX, continue the series by Miss 
Eleanor Kneeland.’ 


* Others have appeared as follows: November, 1913; December, 1913; June, 1914; October, 1914; November, 1914. 
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Floor Plan and roof plan for | story house 
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Box for Rooms. Make 4. 








4 binders 








pillars 











Roof Prop 


Front Elevation. | story house. 


PROBLEMS 
t Floor Plan 


4 Boxes (Rooms) 
2 Gable ends 


Sree: 3 RooF preces 
umPriilacs 
| Root prop 
$0 Binders. 
Side Elevation 
Materials Required 




















5 Jheets grey card board sate G 


{ Sheet white i) 

S Sheets + dréwing-paper--- + 
Make boxes and floor-plon of am 
cérd-board, Bitars of white amy 
Cord-board. Roofs of red card-beard. 
Binders of white drawing paper. 
Balcony-reil, white can board. 
Cut déors and wmdows in 

boxes before Posting together 
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First and Second Floor Plans 


Roof of 2 Story House. 














PROBLEMS 
2 Floor Plans 
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Front Elevation 

















Pirate XXVIII. Two tropical 


Pirate XXIX (opposite). Desk 


houses of paper. 


. Eleven pieces and dowel rod. 


By pupils under Miss Floy Campbell of Porto Rico 


A back, B, sides (cut 2), C table, D drawer 


(does not open), E front, F compartment (cut 2), G compartment, H ton, I feet (cut 4), J shelf, K bottom, and 4 


pieces 3-8” dowel 3 1-16” each (for col 


umns). To A nail and glue B, then in order C and D. 


Fasten E to C with 


hinges, cutting or filing off points of brads projecting above surface of E. To A nail and glue F,Gand H. Nail and 
glue I together in pairs. Glue dowel in holes in J, and nail and glue J to I, K to dowel and body part to K. 
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Side Chair. Four pieces. A front legs, B seat, C back legs and posts (cut 2), D back (2 designs given). To A 
nail and glue B, then nail and glue on C and D. 

Round Table. Six pieces and dowel rod. A part to hold legs (cut 2), B legs (cut 3), C part to hold column, D 
part to nail to F, E part to hold top of column, F top, and 1 piece 4” dowel 1 7-8”. Nail and glue A together, then 
glue legs in notches using plenty of glue. Glue dowel in C, and nail and glue C to A. Fasten D and E together with 
hinge, bending hinge over edge of E if necessary, and allowing brads fastening hinge to D to run through F, thus 
nailing D and F together. (File off points of brads level with surface of F.) Glue dowel in E being sure table stands 
level. 
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GOOD IDEAS 


FROM EVERY WHE RE 








Very small brass hinges should be used for 
the desk and round table, and small brass knobs 
for the desk drawer. A piece of paper painted 
to represent keys should be pasted on the key- 
board of the piano, and, before the bookcase 
is assembled, paper painted to represent 
shelves of books pasted across the front. 


Book-binders’ linen or cover paper may be 


The wease! is one of the most blood-thirsty of animals, 
and kills a great deal more than it can possibly eat, 
merely sucking ita Llood, and leaving most of its victim 
to lay. It has been known to kill forty full grown hens 
in one night. It is a special enemy of the meadow mice, 
and follows their runways, killing whole families at a 
time, as is also the case with chipmunks. The rabbit 
can outrun a weasel, but the weasel will follow ite trail 
until the rabbit takes refuge in a hole, where it is easily 
killed by a bite between the eye and ear 





XXX. 
proportioned that when photographed it looks almost like the real thing. 


PLATE Such furniture as this, 


used for upholstering material on the sofa and 
chairs. This may be wood-blocked, or sten- 
cilled if desired. 

OUR FOUR-FOOTED NEIGHBORS. The 
second in this series by Mr. Earl L. Poole of 
Philadelphia, here follows the first, which ap- 
peared last month. 

THE WEASEL. 

The weasel and ermine are not usually thought of as 
being one and the same animal, yet such is the case. In 
October the weasel sheds its brown and white fur and 
becomes entirely white, except for the black tip of its tail, 
This is a good example of protective 
The black tip to the tail is so conspicuous 


Putorius Nore buracensis. 


which remains so. 
coloration. 


that it distracts the eye from the animal itself when in 
In the south it does not change its coat. 


the snow. 


} 





esigned by Miss Kneeland, is s 


well 


The weasel’s usual method of killing quail and other 
The 


weasel’s tecth and jaws are very powerful for this pur- 


fowi is by biting through the back of the head 


pose, and an eagle was shot which when examined was 
found to have the dried skull! of a weasel locked on its 
neck 

Even squirrels are not safe, as the weasel drives them 
into their holes, or follows them into the topmost branch- 
es, being an excellent climber. lt can also swim well 
and is a truly wonderful dodger 

Each weasel is thought to have a certain route, of 
perhaps ten miles, over which it follows the same trails, 
As each one has its 
home territory,if one trespasses on another’s ground there 
will very likely be a fight to death, as weasels are very 
quarrelsome among themselves, and are probably their 
OwD worst enemies 

They emit an unpleasant odor when disturbed, like 


all the rest of their family, the mink, skunk, etc. Their 
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taking several! days in the journey 
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Prats XXXI. Drawings of the weasel and his home. By Earl L. Poole of Philadelphia. 
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Puate XXXII. A January calendar. By Mr. Bailey. It may interest those 
who draw for school publications to know that the original of this was drawn 
upon Ross board in black ink with the parts now black scraped white. The black- 
board effect was produced in line plate by the engravers, reversing the values. 
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The latest ad- 
dition to the Good Zoo. By Miss Cleaveland. 


Pirate XXXII. A wise old owl. 


note is a peculiar bark, although they have several chat- 
tering sounds, expressive of their feelings. 


Weasels live in stone heaps, hollow trees or deserted 
burrows oi other animals, but they are great diggers and 
sometimes burrow out very extensive and complicated 
passages, with several chambers, which serve as store- 
rooms, nests, etc. 

Here the young weasels, four to eight in number, 
more usually five or six, are born, late in April or early 
in May. The father sometimes remains with the family, 
but in the majority of cases does not. The little weasels 
are blind for about nine days, but by the middle of July 
are able to hunt with the mother; these little family 
groups are frequently seen in localities where weasels 
are common. As soon as the young ones are nearly full 
grown they set out to hunt for themselves. 

Weasels are very courageous, and few animals are 
bold enough to attack them. Occasionally the great- 
horned and snowy ow! attack them, or the iargest hawks, 
but it is only when pressed by hunger 


HIS MAJESTY, THE OWL. Supplement- 
ing the decorative interpretations of the owl 
by Mr. Hall, Miss Bess Bruce Cleaveland has 
given us a pen drawing direct from the object. 
Plate XXXII. How fluffy the feathers of 
“Hush Wing” appear! What an eye he has! 
Notice the rendering of the eye, beak and claws, 
as compared with that of the feathers. This 
is good pen drawing. 


THE JANUARY CALENDAR. The Jan- 
uary bird is the Chickadee. See Plate XX XIII. 
He will be written up in the next number. 
Here he has been drawn up. The method fol- 
lowed in working out the design was similar to 
that described last month. A good chickadee 
pattern was worked out in paper, traced in the 
different positions and then “connected up”’ by 
the “pear tree pattern’? where the birds are 
dining off suet. Look up the famous folk who 
have birthdays in January, in the Dictionary 
of Biography, or any books giving similar data. 


THE CRITICISM OF CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


RECOGNIZE every good element. A 

Christmas card should be a_ personal 
thing. It should carry the very quality of the 
designer to all his friends. In criticising a 
pupil’s design, therefore, respect the pupil’s 
personality. Do not criticise on the basis of 
abstract principles merely, nor hope to make 
all the designs yours, before you get through 


with them. When you can tell at once from 
the character of a person’s work the name of 
the teacher with whom that person studied, 
you may be sure of one of two things: either 
the student lacked strong character of his own, 
or his teacher lacked wisdom. A master in 
teaching never allows his personality to oblit- 
erate that of his pupil. 
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The Criticism of Christmas Cards 
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A Christmas card by a’sixth grade pupil, and its revision by James Hall. 


ET us see what Mr. Hall did. He accepted 

every significant element the pupil presented: 
The square shape, the border idea, the quota- 
tion in condensed type, the holly leaves and 
berries as decorative material, and even the 
radial arrangement of the repeating unit, and 
the use of the berries at both edges of the 
border. He values so 
evident in certain parts of the border near the 
lower left corner, 


seized upon the two 
and made them emphatic, 
throughout the design. The pupil had a couple 
of holly leaves and a berry left over, so to speak, 
and hardly knew what to do with them! Mr. 
Hall used these and several others, to 
enrich the border units. Occasionally, as by 
accident, the pupil curved one of his radiating 
leaves, Mr. Hall emphasized that curvature, 


leaves, 


made it dominant throughout leaf spines and 
berry stems, 


and thus added grace to the 





radiation of line. He strengthened the one- 
two-three movement of the parts and made it 
consistent throughout; emphasized the border 
character by strengthening the margin lines; 
and revised the spacing according to the pupil’s 
original intention. In the lettering, Mr. Hall 
has held to the pupil’s arrangement, but in- 
creased the “space of silence” between the 
its frame. The one element Mr. 
Hall rejected was the italic character of the 
lettering. There is enough to 
manage happily, in the border, without adding 
to the confusion by another oblique movement 
in the lettering. The vertical character of the 
lettering helps to steady the whole design. In 
a word there is more “peace” and “good will” 
for the eye in Mr. Hall’s arrangement. It more 
adequately embodies the idea. 


verse and 


obliqueness 


The Editor. 
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BUY A DICTIONARY, AN ATLAS, AND IF POSSIBLE, A CYCLOPEDIA. 
HAVE NOT THE MONEY, MAKE OVER AN OLD BONNET. 


WITH CIGARS FOR A YEAR. . . 


IF YOU 
IF A MAN, DISPENSE 


- THE HOME OUGHT NO MORE TO BE WITH- 


OUT A LIBRARY THAN WITHOUT A DINING-ROOM AND KITCHEN.—Lyman Abbott. 


The Pageant of All History! 


UCH might have been the title of the ex- 

traordinary volume issued by the Edu- 
cational Associates of Springfield, Mass., but 
the title page reads as follows: *“The March 
of Earth’s Civilizations and the Achievements 
of Man, Dramatized Century by Century. 
The Modern Educational Plan. Crossing the 
Centuries. The Searchlight of Time Thrown 
upon the Pathway of Man down through the 
Ages. Picturing in Chronological Order and 
Contemporaneous Relations—Century by Cen- 
tury—With Descriptive Story, The March of 
Civilization in All Nations from the Dawn of 
History down to the Present Time.” Few 
books, even those of a century or two ago, can 
match that for a title. But that is only half 
of it. “The Eye Grasps in one Grand Pro- 
gressive Sweep Earth’s Great Historic Events 
—The World’s Master Leaders—the Develop- 
ment of Literature, Religions, Philosophies, 
Discoveries, Inventions—the Arts and Scien- 
ces in Every Land and Every Age since the 
World Began, including The Marvelous De- 
velopment of America”—etc., etc. When one 
has caught his breath, and is able to proceed, 
he discovers that the “idea, plan and scope of 
this unique work was originated, developed 
and edited by William C. King, assisted by 
College Presidents, Leading Educators, Dis- 
tinguished Divines, Eminent Authors, Literary 
Specialists, Historians, Archeologists, Sociolo- 
gists, Scientists, State and National Officials, 
State Librarians and Biographers.”” The book 


consists (1) of a series of pen-drawn plates 
which if pasted together would form a scroll 
about nine feet long, exhibiting pictorially the 
history of the world. (2) A chart about 
twenty-seven inches long picturing the “ Mar- 
velous Achievements of Woman through Forty 
Stirring Centuries.” (3) A Chart of the 
Growth of the Christian Church. (4) A Chart 
six and one-half feet long displaying the his- 
tory of the United States. (5) A chart four 
and one-half feet long presenting graphically 
the history of Political Parties in our country. 
(6) An Immigration Chart. (7) A chart show- 
ing the growth of Religious Denominations. 
All these are printed in more than one color. 
These charts are supplemented by enough elass- 
ified printed matter to fill a “Library” of 
ordinary volumes. Until the type of Arts 
Museum proposed by Mr. Bailey through this 
MaGazine in 1907 is built and equipped, this 
volume, which is really that museum reduced 
to book form, must be considered the best 
educational institution we possess for “eye 
minded” people. It ought to he in every 
public school building in the United States, 
for in every one of them a majority of the 
pupils are more eye-minded than ear-minded. 


The Pageant of Indian Life 


“Mr. Eastman,” that fine type of the Indian 
who has accommodated himéelf successfully 
to modern conditions, said recently at a dinner 
party in Michigan, “The Indian has never 
taken much interest in the making of shows: 


1 Books which promise to be of especial value to teachers of drawing and handicraft are starred (*) and added 
to the School Arts Library of Approved Books, which may be purchased from the School Arts Publishing Company 


at a discount to readers of the Scnoot Arts MaGazine. 


we cannot quote post puid prices. 


As books now come under the Parcel Post clussification 


2The published price of this volume is $8. By special arrangement with the Hal! and Locke Company of Boston, 


we are able to supply a limited number to readers of the Scpoo. Arts MaGazine, at $5 per volume. 


Arts Publishing Co., 120 Boylston St., Boston. 
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he is a show.” Indeed, he is. And Mr. 
Edward S. Curtis has managed to get enough 
of that show into his little book, *Indian Days 
of the Long Ago,’ to make that book of especial 
value to teachers. The author, who has spent 
half a lifetime among the Indians, has given us 
a story rich in Indian lore and customs, and 
splendidly illustrated by photographs from his 
own camera, supplemented with drawings by 
F. N. Wilson. In his foreword Mr. Curtis 
says: “This little book was written in the 
hope that it would give a more intimate view 
of Indian life in the old days when to the far 
western tribes the white race was but a rumor, 
and buffalo roamed the plains in countless 
numbers. A further desire to call atttenion 
to the great divergencies in Indian life, the 
number of languages, and the striking differ- 
ences in dress and habits.”” The pictures offer 
invaluable help to those interested in Indian 
symbols, costumes, and equipment. 


Your Money’s Worth and More 


*Tue Art or THE Book,‘ edited by Charles 
Holme, is a richly illustrated review of some 
recent European and American work in ty- 
pography, page decoration and binding. It 
furnishes a wealth of illustrative material for 
the teacher of drawing, illustration, design, 
lettering, printing, coloring, and book binding. 
To one who loves fine art and craft to turn the 
pages is delight; to read them and to make use 
of them in teaching to gather from them a 
perennial harvest. 


*Art Course, Cuicaco Pusiic ScHoots.’ 
The new edition of this course, five books, for 
Grades IV to VIII inclusive, shows thet author 
and publisher have one ambition, namely, to 
give the children of Chicago only the very best. 
A notable improvement is the lettering by 
Ernst F. Detterer of the Chicago Normal 
School. Fortunately, these books are now 
available for use outside the city limits. From 
cover to cover the pages are packed with useful 
reference material for every phase of art and 
craft educational work. The subjects range 


* Published by the World Book Company. Price $1.00. 
The John Lane Co. 


Special Number of the International Studio. 





from ink silhouettes to masterpieces in color 


by Corot and Hiroshigi, and from Indian 
weaving to Medieval tapestry and tracery. In 
both art and craft the work of American artists 
is emphasized. Each book becomes to the 
child who possesses it a private art museum. 
Fortunately for both pupil and teacher, the 
“accompanying text” is in another place! A 
teacher’s handbook supplies that. 


*THe Home Book or Great PAIntINGs.® 
Those who are familiar with the scholarly but 
entertaining style of the author, Mrs. Estelle 
M. Hurll, will accept without question this, her 
latest book, as worthy a place among “the 
selected books of books,’”’ dealing with the ap- 
preciation of pictorial art. Michelangelo, 
Titian, Raphael, Correggio, Van Dyck, Rem- 
brandt, and Murillo are each represented by 
fifteen famous works, described and interpreted 
in a way that boys and girls from ten to sixteen 
can understand. A pronouncing vocabulary 
of proper names and foreign words accompan- 
ies each section. It is a friendly book. Any- 
body who makes it a companion will become 
wiser and happier. 


Art as Seen by an Artist 


In Art TaLKs with Rancer’ Raley Husted 
Bell has reported in a very readable way fifteen 
talks with Henry W. Ranger, the painter. For 
those who paint the book contains a great deal 
which has a very definite bearing upon their 
craft; and for all interested in art and in art 
matters, there is much delightful reminiscence 
as well as many keen observations and conclu- 
sions which make Mr. Ranger’s talks worth 
while. We agree with Dr. Bell when he says 
in his introductory remarks that Ranger’s 
“views are modest and of generous spirit; now 
and then they are poetic or philosophic—al- 
ways wholesome and sane.’”’ The two open- 
ing chapters of the book are quite different 
from those which give the “talks.” They are 
distinctly the views of the author, and form an 
interesting introduction to the other chapters. 
The first deals with “Tonalism and Tonalists”’ 


Price $3.00. 


* Published by Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. Price per set 65 cents. 


* Published by Houghton -Miffiin Co. 
7 Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Price $3.50. 
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and the second gives a “Theory of Painting.” 
While Ranger’s talks breathe the informal 
atmosphere of the studio, Dr. Bell’s chapters 
are distinctly those of a man of letters who is 


appreciative of art. Here is a bit from Ranger: 
‘The ideal of a painter is probably beauty; and 
here is a case where a word means very little 
that is definite, since beauty is one thing to one 
man and a totally different thing to another. 
* * * An example is the Butcher Shop painted 
by Rembrandt. In looking at that picture 
one feels nothing of blood and death; but is 
charmed by the beauty of color and the general 
exquisiteness of the painting. I can see now 
the wonderful reds and golden grays in the 
leg of beef, hanging on the hook in the butcher’s 
stall. The effect helps us to realize that we 
are surrounded by beauty if we can but dis- 
tinguish it. In this instance we see clearly 
that it was not an attempt to accent ugliness.” 
And here is a paragraph by Dr. Bell: “The 
art of painting is restless as wind and tide; it is 
ever agitated with endeavor, and pregnant 
with hope; it symbolizes something that is kin 
to life—something, in itself, that is changeless; 
yet something that seems to have spiritual 
needs and esthetic ideals—something that 
illuminates his moods and sanctifies his work 
—and thus approves his struggles in the glori- 
fication of his aspirations.” 


Recent Books on Craft 


Meta Work,' by two English teachers, 
Hugh M. Adam of Durham, and James H. 
Evans of Essex, is an illustrated account “of 
the equipment necessary, and of the operations 
and general principles involved in the use of 
metal-work as a method of education.” The 
authors interpret metal-work as including “the 
various processes involved, from the simplest 
wire, tin plate, sheet zinc, and copper work to 
the exacting demands of metal-turning and 
delicate repoussé.’’ The chief divisions of the 
work are three: The Metals used, Tools and 
Processes, Scheme of Work and Methods. 





Some thirty problems in metal are illustrated 
and described. 


Tue A.B.C. or WoopworKING,’ is a second 
impression of “A Shorter Course in Woodwork- 
ing,’ by Charles G. Wheeler. It contains 765 
illustrations from drawings and photographs. 
Part I deals with Common Tools and Their 
Uses; Part II with Operations in Shaping, Fit- 
ting, and Finishing Wood. An appendix gives 
practical problems ranging from finding the 
center of a squared stick to building a house 
and a boat. The fact that the book has passed 
into a second edition is a proof of its value. 


*Wuen Moruer Lets Us Make Paper Box 
FuRNITURE,” is the title of an attractive little 
book by G. Ellingwood Rich of the Brooklyn 
Training School for Teachers. This is one of 
twelve books constituting a series. Some 
thirty pieces of furniture are described and 
cleverly illustrated. The spirit of the book is 
fine. The cover design is attractive. The 
volume is well printed. An excellent book for 
an elementary teacher to have at hand, and for 
the home library. 


SmumpLte GARMENTS FOR INFANTs," by M. B. 
Synge, Manager of the London County Council 
Schools, is practically a package of eighteen 
paper patterns (52 pieces) with a handbook 
thrown in. The handbook has a colored front- 
ispiece and eleven other illustrations by Miss 
Payne. The text gives “directions for cutting 
out and making, with the amount of material 
and cost.” 


*Primary Hanpwork,” by Ella Victoria 
Hobbs, of the University of Missouri, is a vol- 
ume of about 125 pages with some 60 illustra- 
tions of “outlines arranged with reference to 
schools which are not provided with especial 
equipment and have scant funds for supplies.”’ 
This little book is solid full of helpfulness. It 
is a guide to the use of the sand table, the 
scissors, clay, cardboard, wood, and the rest 
of the art-craft material in primary grades. 


(For other Recent Books see next page) 


* Published by Longmans, Green & Co. Price $1.40. 
* Published by G. P. Putnam's Sons. Price $1.50. 

1° Published by Moffat, Yard & Co. Price 75 cents. 
4 Publish by Longmans, Green & Co. Price $1.25. 


12 Published by The Macmillan Company. Price 75 cents, 
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DO NOT BE DISCOURAGED 


If you have about concluded that you cannot 
secure good results in model and object draw- 
ing, either because of the stupidity of the chil- 
dren in your particular town, or because your 
particular grade teachers do not co-operate 
with you as heartily as they ought or because 
you feel yourself incompetent to teach it, brace 
up and make one more attempt. Try this 
time to teach it with the aid of the Appearance 
Test Sheets designed by Mr. Bailey and drawn 
by Harold Haven Brown. Mr. Bailey had 
seventeen years actual experience in teaching 
model and object drawing to all grades of stu- 
dents including men and women in night 
schools, before becoming Editor of the ScHoo. 
Arts Maaazine. These test sheets were not 
built in a day! The steady demand for them 
and the scores of testimonials they have called 
forth, bear witness to the fact that they help. 
Send for a few sets and try them out in one of 
your schools. They will help you 


MORE RECENT BOOKS 


In Toy.anp,! A new primary reader by 
Louise Robinson, author of “At the Open 
Door,” ‘“‘A Mother Goose Reader,” etc. It is 
worth having in schools not only for its reading, 
but for its drawing. The admirable illustra- 
tions are by Clara Atwood. A search through 
these clean pen-drawn pictures will reveal many 
a well designed toy that grammar school chil- 
dren would like to make. 

Pretty Potty Furmpers' is another pri- 
mary reader that clears up a good many of 
the mysteries in Mother Goose, as, for example, 
Who lived in the house that Jack built? This 
volume is illustrated by Eugenie Wireman and 
“EE. M. W.,”’ whose full-page plates constitute 
a distinct addition to the educational value of 
the book. 

Cornett Rorat Scuoout Leariet.? This 
periodical is always full of matter of use in 


1 Published by Little, Brown & Co. Price 40 cents. 
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teaching children. The issue for September, 
1914, is exceedingly rich. It has to do with 
the Subject Matter in Nature Study and 
Elementary Agriculture as outlined in the 
New York State Syllabus for Elementary 
Schools. It is a document of 275 pages, fully 
illustrated. 


FINE ART IN CHRISTMAS TOKENS 


A reform of far-reaching importance is quiet- 
ly taking place in these United States in the 
matter of Christmas gifts. People are coming 
to appreciate the fact that “to be or not to be” 
remembered at Christmas time is the significant 
thing, and that a beautiful trifle, that does not 
further encumber our already overloaded 
rooms, is the “Consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” These trifles are taking the form of 
Christmas cards, folders and booklets. It is 
the function of the Schoo, Atrs MaGazine 
to discover the best and to make it more widely 
known. If you wish to know about and to 
purchase the best Christmas tokens, you would 
better send your name, address, and a stamp, 
mentioning this magazine, to one or all of the 
following manufacturers, asking for a catalogue: 

Alfred Bartlett, 69 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

A. M. Davis Co., 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 

Matsumoto Do, Tokyo, Japan. 

Rust Craft Shop, 60 India St., Boston, Mass. 

P. F. Volland Company, 100 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

W. A. Wilde Company, 120 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


The Crafters, 920 Oak Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
YOU ARE THE JURY. If you don’t 


believe me, send your name and address to 
G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. asking 
for a copy of “The Evidence,” am illustrated 
pamphlet that tells you about Webster’s New 
International Dictionary. 








